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DIRECTORY. 
LEADING SCHOOLS. 


SHEFFIELD SCIENTIFIC SCHOOL. 
OF YALE COLLEGE. 


Courses in Chemistry, Pure and Applied, in 
Civil and in Dynamic Engineering, in Agricul- 
ture, Botany, Zoology, Mineralogy, and Geol- 
ogy, and in General Scientific Studies, with 
English, French, and German, Political Econ- 
omy, History, etc. ‘ 

For programme, address Prof.Gro. J. Brush, 
Executive Officer, New Haven, Conn. x311-2 


POLYTECHNIC SCHOOL 











Washington University, St. Louis. 


Courses or Stupy: 


A Course Jeads to degree of Civil Engineer. 
Mechanical Eng’r. 

iii. Chemist. 

IV. = Eng’r of Mines. 

Vv. _ Architect. 

VI. ve Bachelor of Phi- 

lesophy. 

The School is well furnished with apparatus 
and laboratories of all kinds. Great attention is 
paid to Drawing and Graphical Methods. 

The standards of admission and promotion 
are high. 

For further information apply to 

8 10-910 C. M. WOODWARD, Dean. 





St. Louis Law School. 


AW DEPARIMENT OF WASHINGTON 
UNIVERSITY 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 
FACULTY: 


Rev. William G. Elliot, D. D., President and 
Chancellor of the University. 


PROFESSORS AND LECTURERS: 


Hen Hitchcock, LL. D., Professor of 
Real P yaep- Law, and Provost of the Law De- 


bert Toda, sae xu Lecturer on the Law of 

Real Pro applied to Conveyancing. 

Alexander Rhy A. Prof. of Admirality, 
poe © Ins. rand Maritime Law. 

Samuel Re » Prof. of the History and 
Science of Tig Cons. Law, Torts, Equity 
and Successions. 

= , A.M., Lecturer on Criminal 


Geores A. Madill, A. M., Prof. of Real Prop. 


Chester H. Krum, A. B., Prof. of the Law of 
Pleading, and vidence. 

George M. Stewart, A. M., Prof. of the Law of 

> Sales, Bills and Notes and Bail- 





ll annual session will open Oct. 10, 1877. 
TuITION: $50 PER TERM. 


Tuition fee payable in every case in advance. 
are six free scholarships in this school, 
three for junior — three for seniorclass. There 
no extra charg 
Students are edrnitted meer a on exam- 
ination, until the Christmas recess 
aLprcocniors address 
ART, Dean of Law voesity, 
8-2c 22 N. Third street, St. Louis, Mo. 
x-1 








a week in your owntown. Terms 
s outfit free. H. MALLETT & Co., 


rtland, Maine, 


rms and 





Rohrer’s Bookkeeping. 


The most complete system extant, and at pri- 
ces below any Other series. 
N. B. Special terms made for introduction. 


A sample copy of either book for examina- 
tion, will besent by mail on receipt of half price 
—or the five books for $3 50. 

The five books sent to teachers for examina- 
tion for $3 50, but only in reply to requests ac- 
companied by the money. 

W. J. GILBERT, Publisher, 


9-9c¢ 209 N. Fourth st., St. Louis, Mo. 





TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, Whitewater, 
Wisconsin. Two courses of two and four 
years respectively. For catalogue with full par- 
ticulars, address WM. F. PHELPS, M. A 
President. 
5 LARGE MIXED CARDS, with name, 
13c, 40 in case 13c, (25 rag an Acquaint- 
ance Cards, vo Agent’s outfit, 10 
10-6 1-5 . DOWD &CO., Bristol, Conn. 
5 Nice Cards, Plaid, ne 
with name, i3c. F. UsT "IN - vo. 9 
North Haven, Ct. 10-7 1 


BOOK AND JOB PRINTING. 


D ne in the Best Style of the Art and at Reason- 
able Rates: Orders Solicited. Send for esti- 
mates on Catalogues and Pamphlet work before 
contracting elsewhere. Visiting Cards sent by 
mail, postpaid, 75 for $1.00 
SLAWSON & PIERROT, 
8-12 9-11 917 North Sixth Street, Sr. Louis. 








Silk, Block,&e 








to er day athome. Samples worth 
5 $20 35 tre x Stinson & Co., 


37-lam-12t Portland, Maine. 


Teachers, Students aud School Officers 


And all Persons interested in 


Procuring the Best Textbooks 


Should not fail to understand the claims of the 
University Series, which includes Mau- 
ry’s Geographies, Venablie’s Mathe- 
matics, Holmes’ ‘Readers, Gilder- 
sleeve’s Latin, DeVere’s French, &. 





Very favorable terms for examination or in- 
troduction, For full particulars apply to 
UNIVERSITY PUBLISHING CO., 


19 Murray Street, New York, ortoS. 8. Nichols, 
Houston, Texas. 10-11 11-10 


PIANOS 


Paper free. 
T 





Retail price'$900 ey $269, Par- 
lor Organs, price $340 , only $95. 
Daniel F. Beatt tty, Washin 


ston, 
x11 11-10 





MYER MEIC A 
(CELLS C fe) 


"a SCHOOL.FIRE-ALAARM 
ine to low pri fal . talcgues 
civing fu ol parvienlars br i hid 
ae ¢ MANUFACT ING CO., 
est Eighth St., - 0, 





t-~ name printed on 50 mixed cards for 
13c. 25 Fun Cards l0c CLINTON BRQS., 


10-7 11-6 Clintenville, Conn. 


$1,200 PROFIT ON $100. 


Made any day in Puts and Calls. Investaccord- 
ing to your means. $10, $50 er $100 in Stock 
Privileges, has brought a small fortune to the 
careful investor. Weadvise when and how to 
operate safely. Book with full information sent 
free. Address orders by mail and telegraph to 
BAXTER & CU., 
—- and Brokers, 17 Wall Street, N.Y. 


x-4 
| 00 Page Book, List of 3,000 ra alae ta 
How to advertise Send 25c 


x-1 12 Gq. P. ROWELL &CO., N. ¥. 


$12 
9-4¢ 











aday athome. Age»ts wanted. Outfit 
and terms free. 


TRUE & CO., Augusta, Maine. 


RIDPATH’S 
U.S, HISTORIES, 


Endorsed as the Best by Ed- 
ucators everywhere. 


100,000 COPIES IN USE. 


Teachers and School Officers are cor- 
dially invited to send for Specimen 
pages, including samples of the Maps, 
Charts, Diagrams, etc. 

JONES BROTHERS & CO.,Publishers 

Cincinnati, Chicago, Philadelphia. 

x-4 11-3 


KENTUCKY NORMAL SCHOOL 
CARLISLE, KENTUCKY. 








Fifth year commences September 4, 1877 
There are three regular courses sustained. 


Preparatory, Elementary and 
Scientific. A Diploma from 
either course equivalent to 
State certificate. 


Tuition, $10 per session. Board, in private 
families, $3 00 to $3 50 per week. 

Correspondence desired, and catalogues sent 
on application. 10-9¢ 


NEW, CHOICE, CHEAP! 


We have a series of 


Reward Cards 


New, choice, and cheap, so beautiful in design 
and elegant in variety of color, that you have 
only to seethem, toorder. We send a package 
for 25 cents to any address post paid. 

Day school teachers dispense with punishment | « 
and Sunday School teachers bring in additional 
seats, when they use our new, choice, cheap chro- 
mos. 4 Feit for grand illustrated cata- 
logue. - KOHL, 313 Locust st., St. Louis. 








BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY. 
Established in 1837. 
Superior Bells of Copper and Tin, mounted 
with the best Rotary Hangings, for Churches, 
Schoola, Farms, Factories, Court-houses, Fire 
Alarms, Tower Clocks, etc. Fully Warranted. 
Illustrated Catalogue sent Free. 
Vanpuzen & Tit, 102 E, 24 8t., Cincinnati. 
a i ns Aarne smear?) 


9-8 11-4 © 





NEW, CHOICE, CHEAP, 


We have a series of 


Reward Cards 


New, choice and cheap, so beautiful in design 
and elegant in variety of color. that you have 
only to see them, to order. We send a package 
to any address for 25 cents, post-paid. 

Day school teachers dispense with punishment 
and Sunday School teachers bring in additional 
seats when they use our new, choice, cheap chro- 
mos. Send stamp forcatalogue. Address 

J. B. MERWIN, 704 Chesnut St, 


—ALSO— 


AIDS TO SCHOOL DISCIPLINE. 


Entirely new and appropriate designs 


Printed in Colors 


If prizes or medals are awarded at close of 
session, there can be no mistake in determining 
to whom they belong; the decision being made 
by each pupil exhibiting his Cards and Certifi- 
cates, no idea of favoritism can arise. 

It is needless to discuss the value of proper in- 
centives, for either children or adults. The use 
of millions of these Aids, with the unbounded 
approval of teachers, parents and pupils, as- 
sures us that they are doing great good. 

The Aids naturally and inevitably awaken a 
lively paternal interest, for the pupil takes home 
with him the witness of his daily conduct and 
progress. 

They are neatin design, printed in BEst col- 
ors. The Certificates are prizes which pupils 
will cherish. Single Merits and Half-Merits are 
printed on cardboard; Cards and Checks on 
heavy paper, and may be used many times— 
hence the system is Cheap. They are put up 
in sets of 500, there being 80 Certificates, 
120 Checks, 200 Cards, 100 Single Mer- 
its and Half-Merits. 

Price, per set (mailed) 
Supplied separately (by mail) Single Merits 
r hundred 
Cards (58) pr 100 
od ‘* Half-Merits ‘* 
ee ** Checks (25s) ‘‘ 
6s ** Certificates (100s) 
per 100 
Address with stamp, J.B. MERWIN, 
ll-lc 704 Chesnut Street St. Louis. 


oe “e 





BY: ACKBOARD in the Sunday School.—A 

practical guide for. superintendents and 

teachers, by Frank Beard. Fully illustrated 

$1 50 of booksellers or by mail. 

JESSE HANEY & CO. 
119_Nassau St., N. ¥: 


RTIST’S MANUAL, a practical guide 
A to oil and water color painting, crayon 
drawing, &c. Illustrated, 50 cents. Elocu- 
tionist’s Journal gives best standard and new 
pieces for professional and amateur readers and 
speakers, 10c of any newsdealer or by mail. 

ESSE HANEY & CO., 119 Nassau St., N. Y. 

10-7 eomly 


10-8eomly 








THIS PAPER IS ON FILE WITH 


Where Advertising Contracts can be made 
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LEADINC BOOK HOUSES. 


The Telephone. An account of the 





The American Educational Series 
of School and College Text Books, New Graded 
Readers, Robinson’s Mathematical Series, Swin- 
ton’s Spellers, Histories, and Geographies, 
Spencerian Penmanship, Tounsend’s Civil Gov- 
ernment, Webster’s Dictionaries, &&., &. 

Correspondence will receive prompt attention. 
Adaress Jno. C. Ellis, 407 N. Fourth street, 
St. Louis, Mo. 8-4-c 


J B. LIPPINCOTT & CO. 


Philadelphia, 
Publish Sanford’s arithmetics, Chauvenet’s Ge- 
ometry, Cutter’s Physiologies, Cutter’s Zoolog- 
ical and anatomical Charts, Walker’s Science of 
Wealth, Schmitz’s German Grammar, Wicker- 
sham’s School Economy, Wickersham’s Meth- 
ods of Instruction, Atwater’s Logic, Long’s 
English Grammar, Lippincott’s Pronouncing 


Dictionary of Biography, Lippincott’s Pro- 
nouncing Gazetteer of the World, Worcester’s 
Dictionaries. E. H. ELY, agent, 159 Clark St. 
Chicago. x-3 8 





Harper & Brothers publish United 
States Readers, Wilson’s Readers, French’s 
Arithmetics, Swinton’s Language Series, Com- 
fort’s German, Hooker’s Natural Science, etc., 
etc. Address W. H. V. Raymond, agent, Leay- 
enworth, Kansas. 8-4-c 


ECLECTIC 
EDUCATIONAL SERIES, 


NEVVT BOOBS. 


RAY’S 
New Arithmetics. 











We have pleasure in announcing that these fa- 
vorite text-books, in their new dress, are now 
ready in a New and Revised Edition. 


Changes in methods of instruction, and in the 
manner of conducting commercial transactions, 
and especially in Business Arithmetic, have been 
carefully noted, and the New Edition will be 
found fully up to the times — the Latest, 
Cheapest and Best. 


ALSO NOW READY: 
Thalheimer’s Ceneral Hist’y. 
Bartholomew’s Czesar. 
Kiddle’s ‘‘How to Teach,” 


(Improved Edition). 


Venabie’s U. S. History, 


(New Editien). 


VAN ANTWERP, BRAGG &CO 


137 Walnut Street, Cincinnati. 
28 Bond st., New York. 


Sower, Potts, & Co., Philadelphia, 
Pa. Dr. Brooks’ Union Arithmetic (combin- 
ing) and Standard Normal Arithmetics (separat- 
ing mental and written), Normal Algebra, Nor- 
mal Geometry and Trigonometry, Higher Arith- 
metic and Philosophy of Arithmetic, Westlake’s 
**How to Write Letters’’ and ‘*Common School 
Literature,’’ Floyd’s ‘*‘ Literature for Little 
Folks,’’ Montgomery’s Industrial Drawing for 
Schools, Petton’s Best Outline } <% &. 

Dr. Drooks’ works are unequal Westlake’s 
books area new revelation. Catalogues free. 

ll-] ll-ll 

G. P. Putnam’s Sons, New York, 
pnblish Hart’s German Classics for Students, 
The Elementary and Advanced Science Series, 
School and Reference Atlasses, ranging in price 
from 75¢ to $18, Putnam’s World’s Progress, the 
best reading, the Msnuals of History, and other 
important works for teachers and students. 

Send fer descriptive catalogue. 11-16 


Hurd & Houghton, New York, H- 
O. HOUGHTON & CO., Boston. Prof. E. A. 
Andrews’ Series of Latin Books. Warren Col- 
burn’s Intellectual Arithmetic. Pickering’s El- 
ements of Physical Manipulation. A Satchel 
Guide to Europe. Standard editions of Dick- 
ens, Scott, DeQuincey, Macaulay, Bacon and 
Carlyle. Knight’s American Mechanical Dic- 
tionary. Smith’s Dictienary of the Bible. 

Send for a catalogue. ll-1 6 








p of electricity, magnetism and sound 
as involved in its action; with direetions for 
making a speaking telephone. By Prof. A. E. 
Dolbear, its inventor. Simall 44c. Cloth. Ilas- 
trated. T5c. Sold by all booksellers, and Sent 
by mail, post-paid, upon receipt of price. Cat- 
alogues mailed free to any address. Lee & Shep- 
pard, publishers, Boston, Mass. ll-1 


CB & ARR 


Leading Railroad of the West 
GENERAL OFFICERS. 


Robert Harris, President, Chicago. 

W. B. Strong, Gen. Supt. ie 

A. A. Hobart, Supt. Trains and Stations, Chi- 

cago. 

Sam’ Powell, Gen. Pass. & Ticket Agt. Chicago 

C. W.Smith, General Freight Agent, = 

Henry Starring, Gen. Baggage Agt., a 
Galesburg Division. 

H. Hitchcock, Division Supt., Galesburg. 

D. J. Chase, Master Transportation ‘‘ 

R. W. Miles, Div. Fr. and Pass. Agt., Quincy. 
ST. LOUIS DIVISION. 

N. J.T. Dana, Division Supt., Rock Island. 

E. Ryder, Master Transportation, " 

G. L. Carman, Div. Fr. & Pass. Agt., ‘* 





The Chicago, a & Quincy Railroad is 
universally acknowle to be the Leading 
ilroad in the West, if indeed it has any equals 
in the United States. Nopains or expense have 
been spared to anticipate the wants of the trav- 
eling public. The road-bed, bridges, &c., are 
first class; trains are supplied with all the mod- 
ern improvements tor the comfort and safety of 
its patrons. Pussengers ticketed to any portion 
of the country, north, south, east and west. 
Freight transported iy ee and with care, at 
reasonable rates. The C. B. & Q. Road having 
obtained control of the St. L. R. I. &C. Road 
are now as fast as practicable putting that road 
in first-class order. Don’t neglect to study 
ous interest when you want to travel or 
ip freight. The old and reliable C. B. &Q. 
ffers = nen possessed by no other line. 
2 


Wabash Railway ! 
2 FAST TRAINS DAILY. 2 





8 to 12 Hours in Advance of 
Other Lines. 


33-Pullman Palace Sleeping Cars and Elegant 
Day Coaches on all trains. The only direct 


om" TOLEDO 
a 
Buffalo, Niagara Falls, 
and all Eastern Cities. 


Tickets can be obtained at all principal ticket 
offices in the West and South, and at the com- 
pany’s office 104 North Fourth Street, or Corner of 
Sixth and Washington Avenue, under Lindell Ho- 
tel, St. Louis. E.H. Coffin, Ticket Agent. Al- 
so at Union Depots, Quincy and Hannibal, where 
also sleeping car berths may be secured, and 
baggage checked through to all Eastern cities. 

All communications addressed to this office 
will be promptly answered. H.L.HALL, 
Gen. Southwestern Pass. Agt., St. Louis, Mo. 

19-9¢ 


INDESTRUCTIBLE DESKS. 











CENTREVILLE HicH SCHOOL, July 28, 1877. 
J. B. MERWIN, St. Louis, Mo.: 
My Dear Sir: 

Somewhat more than two years ago, we 
purchased one hundred of your Patent Gothic 
Desks. Weare greatly pleased with them. Not 
only do they admirably economize space, and 
sustain the back of the pupil by their peculiar 
and judicious construction on physiological 
principles, but there is one quality of which! 
would particularly bear record—their indestruc- 
tibility. Not one breakage has occurred among 
themall. Success to them and to your enter- 
prise in Texas, is our invocation. 

Very truly yours, 
PROF. C. P, McCROHAN,. 





WASHINGTON UNIVERSITY. 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 
WM. G. ELIOT, D. D.. Chancellor. 


This Institution offers educational facilities 
unsurpassed, if indeed equalled, in the whole 
Mississippi Valley. During the twenty years of 
its active life, it has been making continual pro- 
gress. The devotion of its friends has enabled 
the managers to add continually to its advanta- 
ges and to steadily raise its standard of scholar- 
ship and attainment. Its faculties have been se- 
lected with the greatest care mainly from the 
alumni of our older colleges. 

The University is both non-sectarian in reli- 
gion and non-partizan in politics. There is no 
lack of effort however to impress upon all stu- 
dents the priceless worth of an unblemished 
character; the reverence due to all holy things; 
and the duties involved in good citizenship. 

Its organization comprehends: 

Bh BD I ev nc 58500 00c ce cccccsececss 
Prof. D. Arnold, Principal. 


II, Mary Institate, 
Prof. C. 


S. Pennell, Principal. 


Prof. M. 8S. Snow, Dean. 
IV. The Polytechnic School,........... 

oonneneksone Prof. C. M. Woodward, Dean. 
av. The St. Louis Law School,.......... 
Prof. G. M. stewart, Dean. 


1. The first is essentially a preparatory school 
fitting students for the College and Polytechnic 
School. It has about 300 pupils. No attempt is 
made here to put boys upon men’s work, but 
great pains is taken to teach the elements thor- 
oughly. 

ll. MARY INSTITUTE is a Seminary for 
young ladies, provided with the most thorough 
and varied instruction, so that no citizen of St. 
Louis or vicinity need send his daughter a thou- 
sand miles from home for four or five of the most 
critical years of her life, to be trained by strangers. 
It contains about 260 pupils. 

Ill. THE COLLEGE. The degree of A. B. is 
ecnferred at the completion of the four years 
course. That of A. M three years after gradua- 
tion upon the presentation of a satisfactory the- 
sis. A liberal election of studies is allowed. 
Especial attention is paid to Modern Languages, 
English Studies and the Physical Sciences. Ef- 
fort is made to meet all the demands of the times 
for truly liberal courses of study. 

IV. THE POLYTECHNIC SCHOOL confers 
both professional and non-professional degrees. 
Itsequipment is sufficient to give full instruc- 
tion in the following 


SIX COURSES OF STUDY: 
(a) Course in Civil Engineering. 
(b) 9 Mechanical Engineering. 
(e) a8 Chemistry. 
(d) a Mines and Metallurgy. 
(e) ‘* Building and Architecture. 
(f) ‘* Science and Literature. 

Lest it should be thought from the great vari- 
ety of subjects included in the above that (as too 
commonly is the case) the energies of a single 
professor must be dissipated in an attempt to 
ul. several professional chairs at once, it must 
be remembered that in Washington University 
the Professor of Chemistry teaches nothing but 
Chemistry; the Professor of Mining and Metal- 
lurgy nothing but Mining and Metallurgy (in- 
cluding Mineralogy and Geology); the Professor 
of Physics nothing but Physics; the Professor 
of Drawing nothing but Drawing, Painting and 
Designing; etc., etc. 

On every subject the School endeavors to keep 
pace with the most advanced in both science and 
art. Laboratory work in Chemistry, Physics, 
Assaying, Drawing and Mechanical Construc- 
tion, is a very important feature in the work of 
every year. 

Both the Polytechnic School and the College 
are epen to young women, and in both there are 
lady students. For fuller information send for 
catalogue. 

V. THE ST. LOUIS LAW SCHOOL is so well 
known that little need be said of it. Its excep- 
tionally careful teaching and strict examinations 
have gained for it a high reputation both East 
and West. 


Connected with the school is a wood-working 
shop, @ machine ie and a blacksmith shop. 
These shops are fi up with suitable tools, and 
all students are —- to learn the use of 
them, working, r competent instructors, 
from two to six hours per week. 

g°For further information, apply to the offi- 
— whose mayen given moo Sets of — 

examination papers of previous years w: 
sent if desired erclnabons for College and 





School om June li-12, and in Sep- 
10-8 


1878. 


The New York 


EVENING POST, 
In its (8th Year. 


The Evening Post has begun the seventy-eighth 
year of its prosperous existence. Its views of 

ublic questions are gaining ground more rapid- 
5 now than at; any time for ten years. The at- 
tention of the nation is at last turning toward 
our complicated and ruinous system of commer- 
cial laws. Protection has been tried and found 
wanting. We believe in Free Trade, and shall 
work for such reasonable changes in our tariff as 
will lower the cost of living for the farmer, in- 
crease the markets for our manufacturers, and 

romote business for our merchants and sailors. 
We shall urge the abrogation of our tyrannical 
navigation laws. We shall work for economy. 
We shall endeavor, as heretofore, to avoid giv- 
ing vice an attractive form, or pandering to a 
depraved taste for exciting stories of criminals; 
amd we shall aim to printa sheet which will al- 
ways bea wholesome and instructive addition 
to the periodical literature of every cultivated 
home circle. 5 

The Evening Post now occupies one of the 
best newspaper buildings in the world. To make 
our superior facilities of as much public service 
as possible we use the telegraph freely, main- 
taining special correspondents at the great news 
centres of the country. Our foreign correspon- 
dence is even more fresh and more varied than 
formerly Our book reviews are candid, un- 
prejudiced and able. Our art news is abundant 
and trustworthy, and our criticisms of art works 
are competent and candid. Our department of 


“Letters trom the People is of g-neral interest 


and often of great value to our subscribers. 

Our Personal, Political, Literary, Musical and 
Dramatic news paragraphs are always the fresh- 
est and most significant, while our dramatic 
criticisms are sprightly and just. Our Finance 
department has long been unsurpassed, and has 
again and again set the tone for the best financial 
thinking in this country. Our market reports 
are full and accurate, and our special report of 
the state of the cotton market is acknowledged 
to be authoritative by the dealers in that great 
American staple. 


A Few Opinions Selected at Random. 


A Leading Newspaper. 


**The wisest and soundest of all our newspa- 
pers, and the most influential.’’—New York In- 
dependent. 


**It stands a whole head and shoulders above 
the rank and file of American journalism.’’— 
Philadelphia Press. 

The Character of the Evening Post- 

**A power for good in the community.’’—N. 
Y. Evangelist. 


‘‘The model of a strong, pure, and cultivated 
newspaper.’’—Christian Intelligencer 


**For more than fifty years the Evening Post 
has been under the editorial management of 
William Cullen Bryant, and has gained a repu- 
tation and influence among the thinking —, 
and throughout business circles, equalled only 
by a very few American journals.’’—Pettengill’s 
Newspaper Directory. 


An Able Journal. 


**Uniformly a manly and able journal.’’— 
Evangelist. 


‘*The best literary paper published in New 
York.’’—Chicago Tribune. 


‘*A power among financial and commercial 
interests.’’—N, Y. Trade Record. 


** \ccepted at the South as the best authority 
on any subject.’’—New Orleans Times. 


A Select Class of Readers. 


**It justly commands the daily attention of 
the most cultured minds by its dignity, ability, 
and scholarship.’’—N. Y. Observer. 


**Its honest independence, its ability, its ele- 
vated tone, and its eminent literary qualities, 
have won for the Post a more select cla 8 of 
readers than any other journal in the country 
can boast of.’’?—N. Y. Daily Bulletin. 

Weprint regular Weekly and Semi-Weekly edi- 
tions, which are intended for families living outside 
of New York city, who want news of current events, 
of art and literature,and of persons of note through. 
out theworld- Inaddition these editions contain in- 
teresting letters and the best of the many departments 
of the daily enumerated above, beside miscellaneous 
matter of great variety. The ‘‘Farm and House- 
hold’? department contains a carefully prepared epit- 
ome of current thought and experience as reflected in 
the leading agricultural journals of the day. 

Before subscribing for any other newspaper 


send for aspecimen copy of the weckly or semi- 
weekly, which will be sent free. 


Daily, $9 00; Semi-Weekly, $3 00; 
Weekly, $1 50. 
Favorable terms to clubs. Specimen copy free. 


WM. C. BRYANT &CO., Publishers, 





Broadway and Fulton Street, New York. 
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WE do not hold ourselves responsi- 
ble for any views or opinions express- 
ed in the communications of our cor- 
respondents. 








The child can spend but a small 
portion of his life in the school room; 
while there, it is of primary import- 
ance that he shall be led to acquire 
that knowledge which shall be to him 
of most use, rejecting that which is 
of less value till the former be gained. 








Look over the facts in regard to 
the illiteracy in the United States, 
and see if it is not time the govern- 
ment, for its own safety and perpetu- 
ity, should do something more to 
foster the common schools—to pro- 
vide better facilities for the education 
of the people. The public lands, if 
sold and the proceeds applied in this 
direction, would do much to cure 


IMPORTANT ANNOUNCEMENT. 


ON. R. D. SHANNON, State 

Supt. of Public Schools in Mis- 
souri, will, from this date until fur- 
ther notice, be one of the editors of 
this journal. He is to be held re- 
sponsible only for what appears over 
his own initials, or for what he may 
say in his official department. 


Dr. Shannon says in his letter au- 
thorizing this announcement, that 

*« There should be some channel of 
constant communication between this 
department and the teachers and 
school officers of the State, and the 
JOURNAL should be in the hands of 
every school board in the State, and 
every teacher who can afford to take 
it. You may announce me as one of 
the editors of the AMERICAN JOUR- 
NAL OF EDUCATION, and I promise 
to contribute every month, and to 
give you the benefit of whatever tal- 
ent I may possess and can command.” 

We congratulate our readers upon 
this accession to our editorial force. 








MissouRI ASSOCIATIONS.—We had 
the pleasure of attending the associa- 
tions at Hannibal and Kansas City. 
The attendance was good at the for- 
mer and large at the latter. For abil- 
ity, enthusiasm and determination, 
we have never seen these associations 
excelled. Measures were adopted to 
secure a forward movement all along 
the line. The old veterans expressed 
themselves as more encouraged than 
ever before. Inthe near future Mis- 
souri will have the grandest educa- 
tional system in the world. 

The Southeast Missouri Associa- 
tion, at Piedmont, was a most re- 
markable meeting. For the first time 
the educators of this section met in 
council. The attendance was sur- 
prisingly large. The enthusiasm was 
unbounded. Steps were taken to 
reach and organize every county and 
school district in Southeast Missouri. 








Get some new fact or truth laid 
away for present and future use, 





this threatening evil.’ 





every day. 


IT OUGHT TO PASS. 





peas bill before Congress to appro- 
priate the proceeds of the public 
lands for educational purposes, is one 
of the most important measures now 
engaging the attention of the Amer- 
ican people. : 

The Educational Weekly says truly 
that “it is emphatically @ movement 
in the interest of the masses of the 
people. It proposes the creation of a 
great national educational fund from 
the proceeds of the public land sales, 
from patents, from the principal and 
interest of the railway indebtedness, 
and from the bequests of private cit- 
izens. It provides that the income of 
this fund only shall be expended, and 
prescribes its distribution in such a 
manner as greatly to stimulate State 
and local action for the extension and 
improvement of common school edu- 
cation in all the States and Territo- 
ries, requiring that for the first ten 
years the?distribution shall be made 
according to the ratio of the illite- 
racy of their respective populations, 
as shown from time to time by the 
last preceding published census of 
the United States.’ 








THE Illinois State Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation has grown to be so much of a 
power in numbers and interest, that 
there are but two points in the State 
where its meetings can be held. 

The number in attendance gener- 
ally reaches from five hundred to a 
thousand, and Chicago or Springfield 
are the only places where so large a 
number can be accommodated. The 
last meeting was one of the strongest 
ever held in the State. 








THREE great educational conven- 
tions held in Missouri last month. 
Each one strong and enthusiastic, 
cach one kindling anew the desire on 
the part of the people for better 
schools and more of them, for longer 
terms and more complete supervision. 

Keep the ball rolling! 








Be cheerful and hopeful, and lock 
on the bright side of life and duty. 








Children love a sunny day, and a 





sunny face. and a cheerful disposition, 





CHEERING WORDS. 

E know the JouRNAL is a pow- 
er for good. For eleven good 
years it has earnestly battled to ad- 
vance the educational interests of the 
South and West. Few know the dif- 
ficulties that had to be met and over- 
come. Now that the JouRNAL lives 
in the hearts and lives of a vast army 
of teachers and school officers, we re- 
joice and redouble our efforts. We 
have not language to express our 
gratitude for the warm, cheering 
words of our fellow-educators, and 
for their earnest efforts to extend our 
broad field of usefulness, by constant- 

ly sending us new subscribers. 

Rk. D. Shannon, State Supt. Mis- 
souri, says: 

“T unhesitatingly endorse the 
AMERICAN JOURNAL OF EDUCATION. 
County commissioners should make 
it a point to recommend this journal. 
No one can be a live teacher who 
does not read. Teachers of Missouri, 
by all means take your home jour- 
nal!” 

Allen B. Lemon, State Supt. Kansas 
says: . 

“T wish every teacher in the State 
subscribed for and read the AMERI- 
CAN JOURNAL OF EDUCATION. |! 
will gladly furnish decisions, instruc- 
tions to teachers and school officers, 
and interesting educational items.” 

Supt. L. B. Baughman, Nevada,{a., 
Says:, 

“The AMERICAN JOURNAL OF Ep- 
UCATION is one of the best, and I will 
be pleased to use my influence to se- 
cure its circulation among the teach- 
ers of Story county.” 


N. J. Basyl, Teacher, Holton, Kas., 
says: 

“The AMERICAN JOURNAL OF Eb- 
UCATION is just what every teacher 
needs and must have to be success- 
ful.” 








Get in the habit of doing some 
kind act each day—everywhere and 
always be helpful. 








The world wants to-day, more than 
anything else, courageous leaders, 
who know what to do and how to 
do it. 





AMERICAN JOURNAL OF KDXUCATION. 








THE BROAD GAUGE 


8 it not a fact that in all times, na- 

tions have recognized the necessi- 

ty of educating their directive intel- 

ligence. Those who are to rule are 
carefully educated for this purpose. 

Public money has never been grudg- 
ed for the education of the governing 
classes. So soon as the State has 
found that its national strength de- 
pended on the education of a special 
class, that class has at once been pro- 
yided for. The immense sums recent- 
ly expended in the various countries 
of Europe for industrial education, 
show that statesmanship has at last 
found out that political prosperity 
depends upon the prosperity of the 
civil community. 

In our comparatively new experi- 
ment of a “government of the people, 
by the people, and for the people,” to 
educate the ruling class means to ed- 
ucate all the people. But in the earli- 
er days of our history, the system of 
education was definitely shaped to- 
wards providing a learned few to 
look after the highest interests, the 
clergy, the physicians, the lawyers. 

The “three R’s,” reading, writing 
and arithmetic, were forall. To these 
essentials, the candidates for the pro- 
fession added Latin, Greek, and high- 
er mathematics, and then entered 
professional schools to study their 
specialties. 

A liberal education included the 
classics and mathematics, the common 
school education included only the 
“three R’s.”” But the newspaper and 
magazine, together with rapid trans- 
portation, have opened up so great 
possibilities to the one who possesses 
acommon education, that he contin- 
ues his theoretic education after 
school life almost inevitably. The 
former standard of a liberal educa- 
tion is attained by the average of the 
community. 

The development and rapid growth 
of the sciences and of modern litera- 
ture have added such immense prov- 
inees to the domain set apart for a 
liberal education, that it now bears 
little resemblance to its first shape 
and magnitude. Hence, it happens 
that while our higher education de- 
mands only disciplinary studies as 
preparatory to it, and then proceeds 
to add at least two years more of dis- 
ciplinary studies, the growth of real- 
ized intelligence, in the shape of sci- 
ence and literature, have introduced 
changes that have destroyed its sym- 
metry and adaptation. 

In the common school the three 
R’s have been so expanded by the 
contents they have received from lit- 
erature and the sciences of nature, 
and of man, that they furnish much 
more than is required by the colleges, 
and much more than is used as a foun- 
dation for the superstructure there 
built. Moreover, the same causes 
that have operated to expand and fill 
up the common course, have likewise 
influenced the college course, but not 
in the same way. Their influence in 
the common school course is felt 
throughout its entire extent ; in the 


college course its presence is recog- 
nized by an expansion during the last 
part of it. After discipline is ob- 
tained, then the student is prepared 
to apply himself to the rich contents 
of the modern world. 

Science, art, and history, may then 
be explored. Short excursions are 
accordingly made into thd@ realins, 
chiefly, however, by means of the oral 
lectures of the professor who gives 
fine summaries of what has been ac- 
complished in this or that special 
province. To such students as have 
no familiar acquaintance with a con- 
siderable number of the primitive 
facts and details, the generalizations 
of the professor are vague and mean- 
ingless. 

The ideal of the course of study in 
our higher education finds thus its 
type in the palm tree which climbs 
nearly toits full height branchless and 
then expands suddenly into full foli- 
age. If the plan which the Public 
Schools have undesignedly and un- 
consciously adopted were followed, 
its type would be a tree that expands 
into foliage from below up to the top. 


What serious obstacle is there in 
the way of adopting for the college 


course a curriculum involving a cen- 
tral axis of discipline studies and a 
complement of accessory branches 
yielding information and insight? 
To the severe disciplines of Latin, 


Greek, and the mathematics, add the | 


sciences—both natural and social-po- 
litical—and literature and civil his- 
tory. The preparation for college 


should then demand the rudiments of 


science, literature and history. This 
change would adapt the college to the 
Public School course. 


—_ ad 


GIVE THE TEACHERS A CHANCE, 





T is the weakness of all governing 
bodies—and of school boards just 
as much as parliaments—to assume 
that a certain portion of infallibility 
has been granted them. ‘“Omunisci- 
ence is their foible.”” School author- 


ities with this feeling wish to secure | 


such teachers as have just sufficient 
intelligence and education to enable 


them to comprehend the rules dictat- | 


ed to them, and carry them out ina 
mechanical way, whether consciously 
or unconsciously. They have a deep 
suspicion of those teachers who have 
ideas of their own, and who wish al- 
ways to seek for better methods, hav- 
ing faith that the best yet devised 
are clumsily rude to those which may 
be hereafter. When self-satistied 
school boards find such a man, they 


are apt to say with Shakespeare’s | 


Caesar— 


“He reads much; 
He is a great observer, and he looks 
Quite through the deeds of men. 
He thinks too much; such men are 
dangerous.” 


Of course, if such notions about 
teachers prevail, the school system 
becomes, at best, nothing more than 
amachine; the material on which 
it acts, and the so-called teach- 
ers who tend it, both playing an un- 





power comes wholly from outside. 
Even if it were well to make our 
schools mechanical, it would not seem 
to need a great deal of shrewdness to 
see that thinking workmen are more 
desirable, always, than stupid ones. 
The greatest improvement in ma- 
chines have been made by the men 
who were set torun them. In every 
mechanical employment the great de- 
mand of the day is for skillcd, that is, 
for intelligent labor. No factory or 
machine-shop can afford to turn off a 
workman for thinking too much. 
elle 
NORMAL TRAINING. 
EACHING is not only a science, 
but also an art. We can teach 
the science of teaching; we can ac- 
custom our pupils to exactness in 
conduct and language, habits that are 
invaluable for their future profession, 
and create a consciousness of high re- 
sponsibility, and plant the germs of a 
pious devotion to the cause of educa- 








{ tion ; but the art of teaching they 
|must observe in a district school in 
|order to be able to imitate it. It 
\is not sufficient that they notice how 
|they are taught themselves by their 
|own teachers, for, as the aim of the 
normal school is different from the 
aims of a district school, so their 
metkods must differ greatly. 
Teachers of our time need all the 
traiping and culture they can acquire. 
Our age is more dependent on intel- 
lectual culture than any other. The 
supremacy of labor in the service of 
intellect over labor guided by mere 
habit and instinct is established be- 
yond dispute or argument. Between 
the weak hand and the gigantic, but 
yet formless world of matter, thought 
has interposed the powerful tool, the 
representative of thought in the ma- 
terial world, which, making the intel- 
lectual accomplishments of the wise 
the common property of all, remains 
powerful even if wielded by the un- 
tutored hand. The hands of our ages 
}are not more skillful than the hands 





|of ages that shaped the works of art 
| which still delight and charm our 
|eyes, nor has the rigidity of the ma- 
| terial world out of which civilization 
| must tear its sustenance become less 
| stubborn. 

But between the hand and its task 
| there has intervened a powerful in- 
|strument, and it has accomplished 
wonders. To the present age it was 
|reserved to demonstrate the great 
| truth that it is on the instrument, the 
| agent, that the result is dependent. 
| The highest result demands the high- 
lest instrument. And thus the success 
(of our system of education will be 
|largely dependent on the instrument 
| that is employed to achieve it—the 
|teacher. All ages have tried to edu- 
| cate, but to our times it was reserved 
ito see the importance of perfecting 
| the most instrumentality in educa- 
| tion. 





The public schools are commonly 
\temples of instruction; but instruc- 
| tion presupposes education in the pa- 
|rent’s house—hence the public and 


intelligent part, while the directive | private teacher. 





MILITARY TACTICS. 


HILE the rest of the little 

world of the United States are 
trying to sound the President’s policy 
and to decide whether in the long 
run, if understood or not, it is to be 
called wise or otherwise, the much- 
used word suggests to us a line of 
thought with regard to business of all 
kinds, including teaching, which we 
will briefly endeavor to state. 

There is the heroic policy, which 
cuts its way through difficulties and 
masters them by destroying them, 
and the policy of masterly inactivity 
which allows the difficulties to destroy 
themselyes, by giving them time for 
so dving. Three centuries before our 
era, Alexander tried the first when he 
cut the Gerdian knot. Just one hun- 
dred years after Fabius became the 
type of the second, and both were 
successful. According to all theories 
of progression therefore, we ought to 
suppose that the policy of delay, be- 
ing of later origin, is the more perfect 
and the higher. We might adduce 
another argument in its favor by re- 
calling the fact that when Napoleon 
marched into Russia he was pursuing 
the earlier policy, while when he fled 
out of the same country he was the 
victim of the latter on the part of the 
Russians. 

We might, however, fancy that Al- 
exander would have failed had he 
tried the Fabian policy, while Fabian 
would have filled the heartof Hanni- 
bal with joy if he had imitated Alex- 
der. 

It is evident, as Solomon says, that 
there are times and seasons for all 
things. 

But in the teacher’s work, which 
policy shall we adopt? Since at pre- 
sent every one, including the Presi- 
dent, is expected to havea policy and 
rigidly to adhere to it, let the teacher 
by all means do the same. 

Here, again, we may say that she 
must, to our mind, sometimes use one 
means and sometimes another, a po- 
sition which only helps to justify us 
in our conviction of the immense su- 
periority of the teacher over the mil- 
itary commander. Sbe must have the 
arts both of active attack and of pas- 
sive defense. In case, however, of 
the necessity of vigorous attack, as in 
the matter of correcting written 
works and of overseeing the numer- 
ous details, too numerous to mention, 
with which her time is more than 
filled, when she must rout the enemy 
and put them to flight, shall she fight 
them in detachments or massed to- 
gether? In other words, shall she al- 
low these essays, these written exer- 
cises, or the necessary reports she has 
to make out, to accumulate till her 
tabie is piled with work, the mere 
suggestion of which?makes her shud- 
der, or shall she dispose of this work 
in regular course, a little every day ? 

We answer unhesitatingly the lat- 
ter. In that case the mole-hills are 
never allowed by aggregation to be- 
come mountains, and thus they are 
easily dug away. The pendulum in 
the old story would have been excus- 
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able for stopping if it had had to tick 
a million times at once, but it went 
cheerfully and easily on when it took 
one swing at a time. Many teachers 


‘ who complain of overwork make the 


overwork for themselves, by trying 
to fight once in a while a whole army 
of difficulties, or of tasks, which 
would have melted before them like 
snow before an April sun, if they had 
only fought their foes in detachments. 
Which is the end of the lesson. 





STRIKING SIDEWAYS. 


E sometimes think that a really 

good educator never would ask 
any question which could be directly 
answered from the text-book. When 
one knows that he is to be attacked 
from any particular quarter, he makes 
haste to defend himself on the ex- 
posed side and, when the attack 
comes, his adversary judges him to 
be much stronger than he really is, 
because he measures the strength of 
his whole armor by its endurance at 
the one point specially guarded. Of 
course any pupil can learn answers to 
the questions from books written in 
the old style of prepared question 
and answer. The recitation in sucha 
case is by a sort of reflex-action, as 
the physiologists say. The answer 
becomes associated with the question 
in the mind of the pupil in much the 
same way as the contortions of the 
facial muscles are produced by the 
bite of a very sour lemon. When the 
teacher says one form of words, the 
pupil knows that he must say the cor- 
responding one, or else there will be 
trouble. Thatis all. The connection 
is purely mechanical, and we have 
visited too many school-rooms not to 
have seen cases where the above 
statement was literally true. 

This mechanical mental action, as 
fatal to all real development as it is 
fatal to all real mental activity, is in- 
duced in a less degree, but still it is 
induced, by any set of questions 
which are based directly upon the in- 
formation given in the text-books; 
and because such questions are more 
often required by mathematics than 
by any other line of study we might 
infer, what is indeed the truth, that 
mathematics are the poorest possible 
means of producing active growth in 
the mind. 

The truth is, that in any recitation 
the question asked should be such as 
cannot be answered by the pupilif he 
has not faithfully read and considered 
the lesson, but not those of which he 
can find the answer in the text-book. 
This is a prime principle of real teach- 
ing, and the teacher who follows it 
produces growth in the minds of his 
pupils, and by a greater miracle than 
that of evolution of man from mon- 
key converts their minds, in time, 
from inorganic masses to organic uni- 
ties. The work is then done. 

Is this intelligible? For illustra- 
tion, all questions in construction in 
language lessons are of this class, and 
if in beginning a recitation in history, 
the period being, we will say, one of 
civil war, the teacher should ask, 
“Which side would you have taken 





had you been there?” instead of ask- 
ing for the account of the war, he 
would be doing what we have sug- 
gested. 

We have never seen this principle 
enunciated before, but we believe it 
to be the corner-stone of all teaching 
which is worthy the name of educa- 
tion, and it is what we call “striking 
sideways.” 





For their own sake, as well as that 
of education, school boards and com- 
mittees ought to encourage teachers 
to think, question, and suggest in 
matters of school regulations, and 
encourage them to bring forward new 
ideas, if they have any, at fit times 
and places. The antagonism some- 
times existing between teachers and 
supervising authorities is quite as un- 
natural and groundless as that be- 
tween teachers and pupils. It will be 
done away with when each party re- 
cognizes the other’s rights, and con- 
cedes to it a full measure of courtesy, 
and this will happen only wLen each, 
not tolerates merely, but respects the 
ideas of the other. 


<> 
—_ 


A SUCCESS. 








HE following extract will show 
what some of our intelligent 
school officers and teachers are doing 
in the way of interesting the patrons 
of the school and the general public: 
Editors Journal: 

We are acting upon your sugges- 
tions in the JoURNAL, and the people 
are becoming deeply interested in the 
reading club associations, debates and 
recitations. Our meetings are largely 
attended and enjoyed. 

We have also a sort of portable 
Teachers’ Township Institute, which 
has become a matter of considerable 
importance. 

The various magazines and period- 
icals are taken, read and carefully 
culled so as to work up clearly some 
specific interest in certain lines of 
thought. Please give us some advice 
as to what to get for.the profit and 
entertainment of those who live in 
country districts, or tell me where I 
can get it, and [ will send for it. 

Very truly yours, 
V. P. KELty, 
County Com. 

GRAYSONVILLE, Mo., Dec. 1877. 

This is a sample of letters which 
come to us almost every day, showing 
how the lJeaven of intelligence is at 
work all through the country districts 
of this and other States. 

It is not only a grand thing for the 
people to come together thus and help 
to encourage the children, but inci- 
dentally they learn the good points 
and good feeling, and culture, of the 
best people in the neighborhood, and 
a community of interest is begotten 
worth tenfold the cost and trouble of 
these meetings. There are some 
most admirable suggestions bearing 
upon these points in a late number of 
“Scribner’s Monthly” which we com- 
mend to the attention of our readers. 

In reading-clubs let the time for 
each reader be limited by inflexible 





rule. If this is not done there will be 
found in every such club at least one 
dogmatic, selfish reader who will 
force his author and his voice upon 
the club until, in disgust and weari- 
ness, the members fall off, and the ex- 
periment fails. If we may trench 
upon a most delicate topic, we would 
suggest that in merely social combin- 
ations, for the purpose of music, 
dancing, or conversation, the old caste 
lines of the neighborhood be disre- 
garded. There is no despotism more 
narrow or cruel than the aristocracy 
of a village. New blood and new 
ideas would generally revivify it; 
outside of the so-called “‘good socie- 
ty” of such a place which has been 
fenced in for two or three generations, 
is frequently found the larger propor- 
tion of intellectual culture and 
breadth of thought. 


HERE IS A PRACTICAL EXAMPLE. 








We clip from an account of the 
Hartford County Teachers’ Institute, 
an illustration of what the children 
are doing in New Britain: 


“A class of six boys and girls from 
Miss Angell’s grammar school, New 
Britain, gave an exercise illustrating 
the method employed in teaching the 
committing to memory of the gems 
of thought contained in Prof. North- 
end’s text-book. The children, whose 
names are Louise J. Hanna, M. Louise 
Beatty, Clara N. Parsons, Charles A. 
Schmidt, Eddie S. Camp and James 
M. Burdick, have been in the memor- 
izing class only during the present 
term, and repeated a number of selec- 
tions from the best writers, supple- 
menting the recitation with a short 
sketch of the author, which the chil- 
dren had looked up for themselves. 
The recitations were admirably done. 

The question was raised as to 
whether the children could remember 
the former selections they had learned, 
and one little girl who had learned 
six, immediately recited the whole 
half-dozen. On being asked how 
long it took them to learn an extract, 
one said ‘About ten minutes.’ The 
next said that as soon as she had read 
it she knew it. Another said ‘after 
she had read it twice.’ The general 
opinion seemed to be that it would be 
a good exercise to have regularly in 
the schools.” 





A VALUABLE EXERCISE, 
Editors Journal : 

Having used a little book entitled 
“Memory Gems,” in our school, for 
one term, with very valuable results, 
will you allow me a brief space to tell 
how it has been used ? 

Every pupil is expected to learn, 
very accurately and perfectly, one se- 
lection weekly, and with a little care 
it may be so arranged that no two 
shall learn the same. Two half hours 
weekly are given to the recitations— 
one-half the school being called upon 
at each time. The pupils are expect+ 
ed to repeat their selections with 
great care, and to give the proper ex- 
pression, etc. After repeating a se- 
lection the pupil gives the name of the 





author, when known, followed by 
some account of him and his works. 
If he omits any particular or makes 
an error, any pupil may rise and 
make the correction. 

Simple as the exercise may seem, 
the results have been very beneficial. 
Pupils have been greatly interested in 
the exercise and been stimulated to 
search for information about authors, 
and they condense the same and give 
the substance with wonderful cor- 
rectness and propriety. Our pupils 
have had access to cyclopzdias and 
also to Lippincott’s Biographical Dic- 
tionary—the latter being the more 
convenient and helpful. 

We believe that any teacher who 
will give the plan a fair and careful 
trial will be abundantly satisfied with 
the results. A. 





EDUCATION IN KENTUCKY. 


HE Hon. H. A. M. Henderson, 
State Supt. of Kentucky, has a 
brief, terse, straightforward way of 
saying goed things which we very 
much like. 
From his last annual report we ex- 
tract the following sentences on 


THE RIGHT OF THE STATE TO EDU- 
CATE. 

“The object men have in view, up- 
on entering into society, is the better 
to secure and protect the great ends 
of being, namely: the rights of prop- 
erty, person, and the pursuit of hap- 
piness. Society enacts laws against 
all the evils likely to afflict it, and 
provides means for securing all that 
tends to conserve its peace and pro- 
mote its prosperity. Most of the tax- 
es paid are for the arrest, trial and 
punishment of those who violate the 
rights of menin society. But as an 
‘ounce of preventive is worth a pound 
of cure,’ if we can make men so intel- 
ligent and virtuous that they will not 
want to commit crime, we better se- 
cure the peace and prosperity of soci- 
ety than by punitive laws. Now, 
that education has a powerful effect 
inimproving the fortunes of men few, 
if any, willdeny. From this point of 
view, entirely material, the tax for 
popular education, instead of being 
looked upon as a burden, should be 
contemplated as a profitable invest- 
ment. Parents, if they can be made 
to perceive that it is more profitable 
to lay up in than for their children, 
instead of trying to save the cost of 
their education, will become advo- 
cates for the most generous endow- 
ment of the agencies provided for 
their mental training. No farmer 
regards it economy to be frugal of the 
seed. He knows his harvest is in a 
ratio to the seed sown. Stint in sow- 
ing is stint in harvest. In education, 
as in agriculture, ‘there is that which 
scattereth abroad and yet increaseth ; 
there is that which withholdeth and 
tendeth to poverty.’ Horace Mann 
tested this question by a wide corres- 
pondence with the most sagacicus 
business men, and they yielded the 
uniform testimony that educated la- 
borers were very far superior to illit- 
erate.” 
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SOUTHEAST MISSOURL. 


‘T T has been stated that the second 

- element, named as an effectual 
barrier to progress, and a preventive 
of a healthy, vigorous educational 
condition in the Southeast, (indiffer- 
ence), sprang out of the third: namely, 
“Fonorance.” 

Antagonism and indifference are in- 
compatible as co-existing conditions 
in the same individual, The first is 
positive and active, the second nega- 
tive and passive. There were a few 
engaged in hostilities; but, as com- 
pared with the many who were slug- 
vishly indifferent, the effects were as 
insignificant as would be the evil re- 
sults of the devastation of one farm 
by fire or water, when compared 
with the universal shiftlessness and 
complete idleness of a whole people. 
{( would have been better if the peo- 
ple could have been forced into an 
attitude of open antagonism. Then 
they would have become familiar 
with the facts underlying the public 
school system. When they had thus 
informed themselves they would have 
made the discovery that their own 
interests were involved—that their 
welfare, social and civil, would be 
promoted through a correct manage- 
ent of this instrumentality ; and any 
;ecople may be safely trusted to take 
care of their known interests, and de- 
fend them against all comers. Hence 
it was stated that the most serious of 
all the difficulties to contend with 
was the second element enumerated. 
l.et the people become aroused and 
alive to the realities of the situation, 
and the self-interested and selfish cav- 
illers might as reasonably expect to 
see the butterfly breast and override 
the hurricane as to hope that their 
pernicious doctrines would prevail. 

Before discussing the third element, 

ignorance,—it may be stated that 
indifference was manifested in vari- 
ous Ways and to different extents in 
different localities. In school districts 
which cast from thirty to fifty votes 
yn political issues, from three to five 
voters would constitute the whole 
body of the annual meeting. These 
would elect directors (often, one or 
more of them being the type of the 
profoundest ignorance the district 
could produce). These directors, in- 
capable, of course, of judging the 
pretensions of some professed teach- 
er, would nevertheless, without seek- 
ing or receiving counsel, employ some 
one to “keep” school. This done, 
their onerous (!)laborsended. Study 
the school law? Who! these direct- 
? What a comicality! Hold 
meetings of the board, or visit the 
school? The suggestion is ludicrous. 
The teacher (so-called) was never re- 
quired to make any report, the dis- 
trict clerk kept no records, and the 
parents interested themselves in the 
school on just two occasions,—when 
the children started to school, and 
when they announced school was 
“out.” Sometimes indifference went 
further than this, and the annual 
meeting was suffered to go by default. 

1 should like to ask the readers of 


; 


ors 


puzzled to know how to frame it so 
as to give no offense. I want to ask 
who expects a system, or a people, to 
flourish and develop their possibili- 


same readers, even inferentially, with 
rank stupidity. Please, Messrs. Edit- 
ors, frame such a question for me, 
and ask it of some one not a reader. 


Just in this very regard are the in- 
telligent people of the Southeast earn- 
estly working a wonderful revolution; 
and herein springs the hope announc- 
ed that she will stand abreast any 
other section of this or other State. 
Already she has taken the initiative 
in a move which has made itself felt 
in the N. E. and N. W., and her exam- 
ple is followed. One of the most sig- 
nificant facts is that the whole news- 
paper force of the Southeast (a force 
of incalculable power) so far as I see 
it, is united and earnest in its sup- 
port of the new life, and the necessity 
therefor. But I anticipate. 


As ignorance, mismanagement, or 
no management at all (and probably 
crime) will creep in where indifference 
exists, so also the people cannot be 
reasonably expected to be zealous 
supporters of that which does not 


This a great many schools in the 
Southeast have by no means done. 
Not a sufficient number of schools 
were maintained a sufficient length 
of time to mane a very extensive pop- 
ular impression, while many that 
were maintained created, justly, a 
very bad impression. Thus we were 
permitted to wituess the moving of a 
“wheel within a wheel;” indifference 
suffering ignorance to thrive, and ig- 
norance begetting and fostering in- 
difference, and the two combined 
neutralizing all efforts to rectify the 


people in this regard. 
Again, 


practices indulged,’ and the bad 
practices have contributed freely and 
largely to the ignorance suffered. So 
closely are they connected in the fur- 
ther narration of the recent history 
of the section now baptized into a 
new light and a dawning prosperity 
that they will be discussed jointly. 
To illustrate: In my “tour of in- 
spection” I met with a man who had 
notified the predecessor of the pres- 
ent County Commissioner that he 
“would whip him if he came into his 
(this man’s) neighborhood to organize 
a public school.”” Now, this was an 
ugly manifestation ; and as the threat 
would, in all probability, have been 
executed but for the fact that the offi- 
cer had always been a great admirer 
of the noble human trait—discretion, 
and believed it an official prerogative. 
I choose to term it a very bad prac- 
tice. 
The man’s attitude, 
what kind of ignorance it grew out 
of, was given vitality and was main- 
tained by his ignorance of the fact 





commend itself by its intrinsic merit. | 


evil and improve the condition of the | 


ignorance has_ tolerated, | 
when it did not lead to, the “bad| 


the JOURNAL a question, but I am | to use his own money, that else must 
‘certainly go to the use of other dis- 
| tricts, or perhaps another county. Ig- 
|norantly, he supposed that should a 
| public school be organized he would 
ties under such conditions—and yet I | be taxed for its support, while with- 
would not accuse any one of these) 


out it he would pay no school-tax, 


'when in truth he pays a school-tax 


| with or without a school, and he can- 
| not escape it. 1 do not know that the 
| County Commissioner was aware of 
| this last fact. Had he been, it would 
seem that he should have been able to 
have talked to this man as plainly as 
|I afterwards did, without danger of 
|temporary blindness, or a zig-zag 
}course in an effort to “follow his 
}uose.”” He could have managed him. 
| The bad practice is apparent in the 
‘illustration ; a little reflection will 
make the resultant murky remnant of 
| intellectual life in that district equal- 
|ly so, provided the practice were long 
continued. But this is not an excep- 
|tionally extreme case, as may be 
|thought. It has been selected as a 
| suitable introduction to the great va- 
|riety of abuses which had sprung up 
and flourished like rank and poison- 
ous weeds in a fertile soil, whose ex- 
halations and insidious breath had 
narcotised the spirit of progress and 
paralysed educational enterprise and 
development. 
Let the reader reflect over the state 
of the case, 3s now presented, until 
the next issue of the JouRNAL, and 
he will be conducted into a field 
| whose flora is varied, if not fragrant 
jand beautiful. But let him remember, 
also, that I write of that which was, 
but is not, or which, if existing, is so 
rapidly aud certainly receding as to 
enable us to eat and enjoy “the funer- 
al meats” (a little in advance) with- 
out being taxed with any great im- 
propriety or indelicacy. I insist that 
this recollection shall be kept; other- 
wise my very purpose in writing this 
article is destroyed, as its benefits 
may be immeasurably lost. I insist 
that the fact shal] be conceded and re- 
|}membered in order that the work 
done and to be done may be properly 
estimated, and the patient labor, en- 
durance under discouragement, and 
triumph of the intelligent workers 
appreciated. R. D.§. 
> 


ALABAMA. 


| 
Editors Journal: 


G ENTLEMEN—Your valuable pa- 
* i per is received regularly, and I 
esteem it one of the best educational 
journals published in America. It 
should be read, it seems to me, by ev- 
ery superintendent,teacher and school 
trustee in the land, full as it is of prac- 
tical, helpful suggestions. I have dis- 
tributed a large number of copies 
among the teachers of this and ad- 
joining counties. But for the depress- 
ed condition of our school system in 
this State, I feel confident you would 





| have to-day a large list of subscribers. 
no matter) 


At the last session of the General As- 


|sembly of Alabama, a bill was intro- 


duced by our honored ex-Superin- 


|tendeut of public instruction of the 
that under our constitution and laws | State, Col. Jno. M. McKleroy, under 
he was injuring himself, by refusing | the operation of which, had it passed, 


our school system would have doubt- 
less been a success; but, alas! too 
little respect was paid to his experi- 
ence and his thorough knowledge of 
the necessary change and require- 
ments of law in establishing a perfect 
system of public instruction for the 
children of our great State. A sub- 
stitute was offered and adopted which 
virtually destroys and abolishes the 
office of county superintendents, and 
the schools are left solely to the direc- 
tion of the township trustees, who 
are to a large extent inexperienced 
and uneducated as to the proper and 
necessary qualifications of teachers, 
No schools can be established save by 
supplementing the educational fund 
apportioned to the several townships, 
which will be done only in a few in- 
stances, and the great mass of child- 
ren in the poorer sections (and, unfor- 
tunately most reside there), will be 
deprived entirely of all instruction. 

Six per cent. of the sixteenth sec- 
tion interest and four per cent. on 
that part of the surplus revenue of 
the United States deposited with this 
State, and $130,000 with the poll tax 
were the appropriations made under 
the school bill which became a law. 

Col. McKleroy after fighting nobly 
for his bill uttered his protest against 
the passage of the substitute. He is 
amanof whom Alabama may well 
fee] proud, and the correctness.of his 
position begins to be too keenly felt, 
and it will be more and more appar- 
ent before the meeting of the next 
General Assembly. 

We hope the JouRNAL will pros- 
per, and increase in circulation, and 
that your efforts to promote the edu- 
cational interests of the American 
people will be crowned with complete 
success. 

Your friend and humble servant, 


G. M. Morr. 
MILLRY, Washington Co., Ala., 1877. 


COMPULSORY EDUCATION. } 
R. HENDERSON, State Super- 
intendent of Kentucky, says 
that an ignorant people are always a 
poor people. 

To lessen poverty is to diminish 
special temptations to crimes of a cer- 
tain character. By intelligence, dis- 
ease may be supplanted by health, 
bodily pain by enjoyment, and pre- 
mature death by longevity. Much of 
the ill health to be observed among 
illiterate people is the result of ignor- 
ance of a few plain physiological and 
hygienic principles. Bad health is a 
prolific cause of crime. 

In an economic view, it deprives 
the State of the benefit of a great deal 
of productive labor, and often makes 
invalids, produced by ignorance and 
social vices, either pensioners upon 
the State’s bounty, or criminals sup- 
ported at the public expense. 

Were all indolent, thieving, drunk- 
en men to become industrious, hon- 
est, and sober, they would increase 
greatly the wealth of the State. Uu- 
doubtedly ignorance leads to laziness, 
theft, and inebriety, in a multitude of 
cases. An educated man is apt to be 








more self-respectful, and to be more 
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concerned to merit and receive the 
good opinion of his fellow-men than 
an unlettered one. 

Not only are the vicious great 
squanderers and destroyers of wealth, 
but if they could, by the processes of 
mental and moral training, be trans- 
formed into virtuous men, they would 
add to the public wealth, and thus 
would help to bear the burdens ot 
good government. Any one of the 
appetites and passions, which ally 
men with brutes, costs more annually 
for its gratification than it would 
take to confer a good education upon 
every child of the country; and this 
desirable end attained, these debasing 
propensities and brutalizing appetites 
would, in a great measure, be abated, 
if not abolished. 

The question largely turns on 
whether it is best to spend the pro- 
ducts of taxation in punishing crim- 
inals, or in raising a class of citizens 
who will look with disdain upon all 
that is mean and vicious. Paley has 
said, that “to send an uneducated 
child into the world is injurious to 
the rest of mankind; it is little bet- 
ter than to turn out a mad dog or 
a wild beast into the streets.” 


Let ignorance seat itself in the 
high places of political power, and 
how soon cau it unsettle titles by in- 
augurating the principles of a disor- 
ganiziug commune, or lessen values 
by burdening property with taxation. 
Look how soon South Carolina and 
Louisiana were bankrupted and al- 
most beggared by the reign of stupid- 
ity and venality. 

In Kentucky we have 40,000 white 
qualified voters that cannot read, and 
50,000 negro voters in a like lamenta- 
ble condition, or one-third of the 
electors of the commonwealth with- 
out the simplest elements of an edu- 
cation. 

Now, let the State forego all efforts 
to lessen this mighty census of illiter- 
acy, and let this terrible bane in- 
crease rather than diminish, until it 
becomes the dominant authority, 
placing artful demagogues in power, 
and how long would it take to have 
warned away from our borders all 
good immigrants seeking homes, all 
capital seeking investments, and so 
load the State with debt, and conse- 
quent taxation as that property would 
become comparatively worthless, and 
the best citizens would move away, 
leaving the State in possession of the 
vagabonds that had visited it with 
ruin? 

It cannot be a question worthy to be 
dignified with the name of statesman- 
ship, ‘What can be done to rid the 
State of Common Schools?” The 
only question now demanding the in- 
telligent, patient and exhaustive at- 
tention of statesmanship concerning 
this matter, is, ‘What can be done to 
render more efficient our system of 
Common Schools ?”’ Such is the in- 
terest of the State in the iutelligence 
and morals of her growing generation 
that the question of compulsory edu- 
cation is worthy of consideration. 

At least something ought to be 
done to secure the attendance of the 





children in the schools. It is believed 
that well-nigh one-third of the chil- 
dren of pupil age are growing up in 
comparative ignorance. Can the 
State afford to be indifferent to this 
startling fact? Has not the tax-pay- 
er the right to demand that the money 
he pays shall produce practical re- 
sults in the matter of education? It 
is a painful fact, that in many dis- 
tricts in which there are forty to 
eighty children reported, not more 
than from eight to twenty attend the 
school. 

Ignorant parents who do not them- 
selves appreciate the benefits of edu- 
cation, and who, through indifference 
or cupidity, will not enforce the at- 
tendance of their children, are allow- 
ing the facilities afforded by the State 
for the education of their offspring to 
pass unimproved. 


2 


AN APPEAL, 


EACHERS :— We have been la. 

boring for a long time, quietly, 
yet earnestly—often against hope— 
always under circumstances so unpro- 
pitious as to suggest an excuse for the 
discouragement manifested by you— 
to improve the condition of our sys- 
tem of public instruction. We have 
accurately estimated the inertia of 
the ponderous machine to be moved 
and successfully directed. We have 
carefully considered the immense 
work to be done, and weighed, 





thoughtfully, the obstacles to be over-+ 


come and removed. Hence we have 
not moved in haste nor rapidly. Our 
progress has been slow, tedious, and 
to many of us painful. Yet, still, the 
work has gone on, and progress has 
been made. Acting nearly altogether 
independently and in our individual 
spheres—driven to such an unfortun- 
ate attitude by blundering legislation 
and the deformity of the present 
school law--we have, nevertheless, 
been collecting the material for co- 
operation,and arranging our resources 
for concentrated effort, when the op- 
portune moment should come. 

In faithfulness to the trust commit- 
ted to me—as the means of commun- 
ication between you and from my 
point of observation over the whole 
field—I now announce to you that the 
time for active, vigorous, united ef- 
fort is upon us. Let the whole force 
of intelligent activity, which the 
great State of Missouri can develope, 
in this field, demonstrate the zeal you 
profess. I signal “forward” to the 
whole line, and trust the result to 
ycu. The work to be done devolves 
mainly upon you. My duties are so 
varied and general, my field so large, 
that I cannot give that minute and 
continuous attention to any single 
feature of your special work which is 
necessary to secure complete success. 
I may suggest ; but the quick percep- 
tion, broad common sense, and active 
intelligence of Missouri’s teachers is 
relied on to compass the results aimed 
at, and procure Missouri’s highest 


‘| welfare. 


When our school law put a quietus 
upon institutes, a fearful blow was 





struck at the cause of popular educa- 
tion, and the intellectual development 
of the State. The last General As- 
sembly wisely provided for their re- 
establishment; but, unfortunately, 
there were other features incorporat- 
ed in the bill, which caused the Gov- 
ernor to think it necessary to withhold 
his signature, and the law remains 
unchanged. The damage done by the 
withdrawal of the power to organize 
and enforce attendance upon insti- 
tutes, [am unable to estimate. Cer- 
tain it is, that the people have not 
since received the full value of their 
money in the labor of active, compe- 
tent, wide-awake teachers, as they 
would otherwise have done. Certain 
it is, that as teaching talent waned, 
or sought other fields, those who had 
never been able to solve the problem 
of the objects and purposes of their 
own existence at last imagined they 
had discovered—in an accidental op- 
portunity—their appropriate sphere 
(of indolence and fraud) in the coun- 
try school house. Certain it is, that 
when the means of protection against 
ignorant cheats were not convenient 
or available, or did not exist, and 
when Directors become so iguorant 
and dangerous, as to “let the schools 
to the lowest bidders”—a thing which 
is actually being done in some locali- 
ties at this time—the people became 
indifferent, the teachers became dis- 
coaraged, and the public-school sys- 
tem staggered under the blow. The 
paralysis of energy has been fearful ; 
and nothing short of the exhaustion 
of patience and endurance by the 
miserable experiences which followed 
could cure it. Ican testify, how very 
difficult it has been to encourage ed- 
ucators with even a hope of future 
success. 

But a revival of spirit, of interest 
in the cause, and of energy is appar- 
ent. The tone of the public press in- 
dicates the auspicious moment for 
vigorous action—for the beginning of 
efforts to redeem much of the past— 
has arrived. The general activity of 
teachers cannot be misinterpreted. 
Associations were organized and 
held on the 26th, 27th and 28th 
days of December, at Piedmont, for 
8. E., at Kansas City, for N. W., and 
at Moberly, for N. E. Missouri. One 
will hereafter be held in S. W. Mo. 
These are all in addition to the Gen- 
eral Association which will be held 
next June in Carthage, and which I 
hope will be permanently located, 
hereafter, atsome central point. This 
will give us five permanent associa- 
tions. 


There is no surer way by which 
teaching talent can be strengthened 
or divested of its crudities and cher- 
ished (or, at least, tenaciously held) 
errors than by contact with like tal- 
ent, in associations and institutes. I 
can conceive of no method by which 
a speedier recognition of, and a defer- 
ential regard for, true merit can be 
compelled —even from an unwilling 
public—than by the self-asserting dig- 
nity and conscious power begotten, 
inevitably, by the benefits of these 
gatherings—than by the effects of the 





consequent sound teaching, which it 
is impossible to conceal. All other 
professions have discovered and eag- 
erly sought the strengthening influ- 
ences of such organized conferences. 

The teacher must force his way. 
Let him set about the work by throw- 
ing around himself, first of all, an im- 
pregnable wall of merit. The public 
will appreciate his strength and hon- 
orhim. Let him ingratiate himself 
in public favor by offering nothing 
but the genuine article, when he ex- 
poses his wares for sale, and he will 
be esteemed and honored—if not so 
freely and fully as he deserves, still, 
more than the drone, dotard, and in- 
dolent pretender deserve to be. 

Teachers : [appeal to you to attend 
and work with these associations. 
They will do you good. They will 
do great good to the cause of popular 
education. The result of your atten- 
dance will be an influence felt for 
good in your own locality, and you 
will thereby aid me in my official 
work to an extent you cannot now 
fully appreciate. 

These associations, in addition to 
other and valuable work, are to en- 
courage the formation of institutes, 
in all the counties represented, for the 
coming summer, and to devise means 
of making them successful. In short, 
under the circumstances, they are the 
best possible instrumentalities, if sup- 
ported and properly directed, to i in- 
prove the teacher’s condition, and to 
elevate and render more valuable the 
cause of popular education. 

Forward! then. By the hope you 
entertain for the success of the work 
you have committed to your Superin- 
tendent—by the value you place upon 
sound, practical education—by your 
estimate of the dignity and nobility 
of your calling—in the name of this 
great State, and in behalf of the high- 
est welfare and dearest interest of its 
people, [ appeal to you to rouse your- 
selves to this special work, and to 
special energy therein. I appeal to 
you by the recollection of what the 
past has lacked, and we have been 
ashamed of—in your own behalf, and 
as good citizens, to be henceforth, at 
your posts, to do what, from time to 
time, shall be suggested. Dothis and 
I will be responsible for the suceess 
thereupon guaranteed. Remember, 
when you are asleep, or your energies 
dormant, my strength is gone. 

In conclusion, permit me to say that 
when I appeal to teachers I have con- 
fidence the appeal is not in vain. 

I am, sincerely and truly, 
Yours, 
R. D. SHANNON, 
State Supt. Pub. Schools. 





An eminent modern divine says: 
It is sad, if not actually censurable, 
to pass blindfolded through the works 
of God, to live in a world of flowers, 
and stars,and sunsets, and a thousand 
glorious objects of nature, and never 
to have a passing interest awakened 
by any of them. 


Now is the time to subscribe for 
the AMERICAN JOURNAL OF EDUCA- 
TION, 
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{ SCHOOL MANAGEMENT. 


BY J. BALDWIN. V 





XXIX. School Regulations. 





HE old school master, with all his 
rules and all his rods, belongs to 
the past. Though a blundering des- 
pot, he did what he could. Peace to 
his ashes. The goodish modern 
teacher with no rules and no rods is 
the opposite extreme. The efficient 
teacher will equally avoid these mis- 
takes. The coming teacher with 
necessary regulations, judiciously en- 
forced, is the true mean. 

Great principles underlie all educa- 
tional processes. These, not whim or 
caprice, determine plans and meth- 
ods. School regulations should ac- 
cord with the following principles : 


I. PRINCIPLES. 


1. Few. The regulations should be 
few but exhaustive. Simplicity is of 
primary importance in school man- 
agement. Many rules occasion much 
friction and cause a vast amount of 
waste-labor in education. 

2. General. The regulations should 
be general rather than special. They 
should be equally adapted to the pri- 
mary school and the college. Special 
regulations with specific penalties are 
usually educational mistakes. 

3. Popular. The regulations should 
merit the approval of all. They 
should be so evidently just and prop- 
er that they will command the ap- 
proval and support of all teachers, 
patrons and pupils. The influence of 
public sentiment is immense. 

4. Practicable. The regulations 
should be such as the teacher can and 
will enforce. Rules or laws not en- 
forced tend to bring all rules and laws 
into contempt. 

5. Educational. All regulations 
should tend to form desirable habits. 
The school trains the pupil for citi- 
zenship and achievement. The object 
of school-life is to prepare for real 
life. 

Il. GENERAL REGULATIONS. 

The following regulations are the 
outgrowth of educational thought and 
experience. They accord with the 
above principles, and though few, 
cover all the ground. They are now 
in general use and tend to become uni- 
versal. 

1. Regularity. Teachers and pupils 
must be regular in their attendance. 
When at all possible, each one must 
be present each day. 

2. Promptitude. Teachers and pu- 
pils must be prompt in the discharge 
of every duty. Regularity and 
promptitude are the foundation of 
good management. 

8. Decorum. Teachers and pupils 
must observe strict decorum. Decor- 
um means proper conduct, good man- 
ners, and becoming behavior. It 
means to do the right thing at the 
right time, in the right way. 

4. Morality. Teachers and pupils 
must sustain good moral characters. 
School government should be posi- 
tive. It is not enough that pupils 
avoid all immorality. The positive 


virtues must be developed into hab- 
its. Truthfulness, honesty, benevo- 
lence, fidelity, etc., etc., must be sys- 
tematically cultivated. 

5. Quietude. Teachers and pupils 
must study to be quiet. In every 


of business. But teachers and pupils 
study to avoid unnecessary noise, and 
to produce a pleasant stillness. The 
boisterous school is both unpleasant 
and injurious. 
ness of inactivity is equally to be 
avoided. 

6. Communication. All communi- 
cation during school hours must be 
through theteacher. The observance 
of this rule prevents a large propor- 
tion of the disorder often noticed in 
schools. Pupils must not communi- 
cate by talking, by writing, or by 
signs. 

III. SPECIAL REGULATIONS. 

The above general regulations are 
exhaustive. I have never met a case 
that did not legitimately fall under 
one or more of these rules. But the 
peculiar circumstances, the special 
application, the necessary details, and 
the proper enforcement of rules may 
require special regulations. Atten- 
tion is called to the following consid- 
erations : 

1. Special regulations are intended 


regulations. It may be well in all 
cases to submit the regulations to the 
school board for official endorsement. 
The President signs bills passed by 
both houses of Congress; so the 
school board should give authority to 





working school there will be the hum | 


the regulations adopted by the school 
and teacher. 

5. The teacher executes the regula- 
tious. The fitness of this will be ap- 
parent to every pupil. In the dis- 





The deathlike still-) 


charge of this duty, each pupil stands 
pledged to assist the teacher. All 
work together to secure the same end. 

6. Jilustration. Attention is called 





| to the necessity for some regulations. 
| As the State must have laws, so the 
school must have regulations. Take 
| promptitude. 
Teacher.—How many think that 
| teacher and pupils should be prompt? 
Pupils all raise their hands. 
Teacher.—How many are in favor 
of making promptitude one of our 
| regulations ? 
Pupils all raise their hands. 
| Teacher.—All that will join with 
|me in a pledge to make an earnest ef- 
|fort to be prompt while connected 
| with the school, please rise. ; 
Pupils all rise. 
| Thus, in a few minutes, at the close 
of the first day, the regulations may 
be unanimously adopted. The pupils 


to specify and enforce general regula-| Will regard them as their own, and 
tions. It will save much trouble to | hence will feel under peculiar obliga- 
have it understood that they are not | ‘tions to obey and sustain them. The 
new rules, but simply special applica-| true idea of school government may 
tions of the general regulations. jthus be realized. The governing 
8. Special regulations should be |force is from within and not from 
adopted only when necessary. The | Without. Self-government becomes a 
necessity should be apparent to the habit. A noble manhood results. 
school. There is always danger ofan| The enforcement of the regulations 
accumulation of such regulations. | is of the utmost importance. I have 
3. Special regulations should be | decided te devote my next paper to 
thoroughly digested before adoption. | this subject. 
Will the tendency be good? Will) S74T= Normat, Kirksville, Mo. 
they be enforced? These questions | A FEW TEST WORDS. 
demand the most careful considera- | — 
tion. EF OW do you pronounce these 
4. Special regulations should be|-1-l words? Don’t bother any one 
like angels’ visits. Many a school is | much about it. It will beinteresting, 
weighted down and almost ruined by | and may prove profitable, fora couple 
thirty, forty, fifty—or more special | of friends to run them over dictionary 


——-9<>-o—$__—___. 


regulations. in hand. 

IV. ADOPTION OF REGULATIONS. orthepy costume 
In this country the school is a pure accented Chinese 
democracy, in which the young are disputant equation 
trained to the habit of making, obey- combatant luxury 

ing and sustaining their own laws. conversant haunt 
School life prepares for real life. Pu- ioctl orotund 
pils are treated as intelligent, self-de- raillery caisson 
termining and law-abiding persons. fiuance laugh 

1. The teacher proposes and ex- ant aunt 
plains the regulations. While he acts alternate squalor 
with the pupils he is the conceded frontier frontal 
leader. coagulate caoutchoue 

2. The teacher and pupils adopt the coadjutor lyceum 
regulations. Laws imposed without vehement Missouri 

Danish recess 


the consent of the governed are re- 
pulsive. The obligation to obey a IS NOT THIS TRUE? 
self-imposed rule is doubly strong. sonic 
This plan is found to produce the very | Our lives are songs: God writes the words, 
best results. And we set them to music at pleasure; 
3. The teacher and pupils pledge | And the song grows glad, or sweet, or sad, 
themselves to make an earnest effort| As we choose to fashion the measure. 
to obey and sustain the regulations. 
The pledge is eminently proper, and 
is a@ powerful means of promoting 
good conduct. 





We must write the music, whatever the 
song, 
Whatever its rhyme or metre; 
And if it is sad, we can make it glad, 








4. The school board approves the 


Or if sweet, we can make it sweeter. 


CURIOUSLY MIXED UP. 


NE of the principal difficulties in 

learning the English language is 
the inexplicable manner in which 
most of the words are spelled, the 
twenty-six letters of the alphabet 
vieing with each other to represent 
the forty or forty-two sounds of the 
language in the most disorderly and 
bungling manner. 

Be the capacity of a child ever so 
good, yet he must spend years in 
learning these ‘curiosities of litera- 
ture,” while a foreigner can only 
master our noble language by a vast 
expense of labor, patience, and time. 

The protean nature of the vowel 
sounds is familiar to all. A few 
amusing examples will show that the 
consonants are nearly as bad: 


B makes the road broad, turns the 
ear to bear and Tom into a tomb. 

C makes limb climb, hanged chang- 
ed, a lever clever, and transports a 
lover to clover. ‘ 

‘D turns a bear to beard, a crow to 
a crowd and makes anger danger. 

F turns lower regions to flower re- 
gions. 

G changes ason toa song and makes 
one gone! 

H changes eight into height. 

K makes now know and eyed keyed. 

L transforms a pear into a pearl. 

N turns a line into linen, a crow to 
a@ crown and makes one none! 

P metamorphoses lumber 
plumber. 

Q, of itself, has no significance. 

S turns even to seven, makes have 
shave, and word a sword, a pear a 
spear, makes slaughter of laughter, 
and curiously changes having a hoe 
to shaving a shoe! 

T makes a bough bought, turns 
here to there, alters one to tone, 
changes ether to tether, and trans- 
forms the phrase ‘fallow his own” to 
“tallow his town !” 

W does well, e. g., hose are whose, 
are becomes ware, on won, omen wo- 
men, so sow, vie view; it makes an 
arm warm, and turns a hat into— 
what? 

Y turns fur to fury, a man to many, 
to to toy, a rub to a ruby, ours to 
yours, a lad to a lady! 


into 


—_—_——_——_ 0 o_—___—_ 


It should be remembered that hu- 
man minds are a vastly finer material 
than iron or cotton, and the work of 
a teacher a far more delicate opera- 
tion than the nicest performance of 
any artizan. No principle with re- 
gard to teaching is more self-evident 
than that a man cannot possibly 
teach that which he does not himself 
know. 





THERE are now ninety-seven col- 
leges and universities in which the 
co-educative system prevails. Of the 
academies, normal schools, and high 
schools, more than sixty per cent. are 
for the education of both sexes. 


GET up an exhibition, and you can 
easily raise money enough to buy 








your school a good globe. 
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MARGARET LIVINGSTONE. v4 





(not) BY LILIAN WHITING. 





CHAPTER V. 
“Merciful God! ‘Let me entreat 
Thy mercy! 

I have seen all the woes of man 

pain, death, 

Remorse and worldly ruin; they are 

little 

Weighed with the woes of woman. 

* * %* * 

The evening is hushed, except the 
patter of the rain and the slow but 
almost regular pulsations of the wind. 
On the sidewalk but few feet are heard. 
The dreary spell has fastened upon 
all life, it would seem, until every 
one seeks shelter in his own heart from 
the chill elements without. Some- 
times there is a voice of terror in the 
thunder ; then, in other hours a sweet- 
est diapason. There is a loneliness 
when every heart around you is voice- 
less and retiring, but even this will 
sometimes break out into companion- 
ship and sympathy, and a melody of 
rest steal upon us, even from the 
dreariness around. There is astrange 
law governing the opposites of our 
human nature. ‘Where sin doth 
abound grace doth much more 
abound.” What is discord becomes 
tne soul of harmony ; whatis solitude 
becomes a crowded temple; what is 
cloud, becomes a pillar of fire; what 
is a galling harness, becomes the silk- 
en trappings of an emperor; what is 
sense, only comes to be soul and life ; 
what is failure and despair, comes, 
somehow, to be grandeur and frui- 
tion; what is changeful, transmutes 
readily into the changeless and eter- 
nal; and what we had feared was the 
voice of a fiend turns to be a psalm- 
ing angel speaking to us from the 
company of the blessed. In the won- 
drous ocean which lies unknown 
but a little way out from where our 
feet are now idly straying, we find 
lessons philosophers have not learned 
nor shall learn until that grand hour, 
wherein the “thorough base” of hu- 
man life is taught. 

It is in such an hour as this, Eloise 
Matheny sits in meditatlon ; half hope, 
half fear; the waves of her life are 
disturbed, and she knows not what 
tide shall control, or on what shore 
they may finally drift. Out of the 
voiceful needs of her woman-soul, 
she sought and won many friends; 
but dearest to her is Margaret and 
Prof. De Lacroix, whose love and 
faith in her was a binding over, a 
consecration of all her powers to that 
which was noble and praiseworthy. 
Friends she trusted, yet whom she 
most dreaded to have know the his- 
tory of the past. It pained her that 
this was so; and when in childish 
embrace Margaret would put her 
arms around her, calling her a ‘“‘sis- 
ter-mother,” the touch thrilled her 
with a magnetism, as of a kindred 
soul coming in contact with its own, 


» and she would then resolve to tell her 


all; but instantly, as one recoils from 
the sight of unsightly things, or from 
giving pain to those we love, she 
would put from her the gentle hand, 





saying in her heart, “not yet, not 
yet.” 

Thus Mrs. Matheny had withdrawn 
from Margaret’s apartments to her 
own; here, resting from a long and 
silent struggle, she supports her head 
with one hand, and with the other she 
mechanically writes : 


“Oh! tongues of the past, be still, 
Are the days not over and gone? 


The joys have perished that were 
so sweet, 


Bnt the sorrow still lives on. 


I have sealed the grave of my hopes, 
I have carried the pall of love; 
Let the pains and pangs be buried 
so deep, 
And the grass be green above! 


I sleep with joy at my heart, 

Warm as a new made bride ; 

Buta vampire comes to suck her 
blood, 

And I wake with a corpse at my 
side. 


Oh! ghosts, I have given to you 

The bliss of the faded years, 

The sweat of my brow, the blood 
of my heart, 

And womanhood’s terrible tears. 


Take them, and be content, 

I have nothing more to give; 

My soul is chilled in the house of 
death 3 

And ’tis time that I should live. 


Take them, anil let me be, 

Lie still in the church-yard mould, 

Nor chase from my heart each new 
delight, 

With the phantom of the old! 

* * * 9? 


Morning dawned ; the sun of spring 
shone out in genial rays to fill the 
earth with bloom and lift to song all 
creatures that were made with heart 
or voice. To Mrs. Matheny came not 
the sunlight; yet for another night 
must she wear the sackcloth and en- 
dure the pain and darkness which 
precedes the dawn. 

Tortured by the visions of the past 
she had fallen in a swoon. Dr. R. 
was summoned, and to his surprise 
she requests that he acquaint Margar- 
et and his friend of her early life. 

Thus it was that the doctor tells 
the story. While traveling in Europe 
he chanced to meet an invalid, seek- 
ing amid the vine-clad hills of Father- 
land, health and peace to a disordered 
body and mind. Soon he discovered 
in the lovely woman the adopted 
daughter of his old friend and tutor. 

As Marian L. she was a child of 
rare beauty, and great intellectual 
promise ; whose one aim of existence 
was to be—she hardly knew what, 
but something great and good. 

He was her senior by many years, 
but child as she was then, he loved 
her, and resolved when settled in life 
and his profession, to make known 
this passion. 

She was placed in a school, the 
friend and tutor died ; they were sep- 
arated, and met no more until in a 
land beyond the Atlantic, where he 
listened to her strange trials. When 
she was a lass of three, and her broth- 
er a lad of seven, she was kidnapped. 
Her parents never heard of her again, 


although they expended thousands in 
their search. The heart-broken mo- 
ther died soon after the loss of her 
little one; the father wandered over 
Europe and finally settled in New Or- 
leans, where he died. 

The brother grew to manhood, and 
the lost sister was remembered and 
mourned only as one who was no 
more. In his twenty-seventh year, 
while visiting a married friend, he 
fell in love with the governess of his 
friend’s children, and soon after they 
were married, living happily together 
for two years. In the meantime, a 
little girl came to gladden their hearts 
and home, and to unite them still 
more closely in wedlock. 

By the death of an uncle in San 
Francisco, the husband was left a con- 
siderable fortune, and the lawyer 
who conveyed the intelligence to him, 
also stated, that his sister had been 
traced. This sent joy and gladness to 
his soul; now was he rich, indeed; 
the solitude and loneliness he had 
fought fcr years seemed to have been 
suddenly inhabited and, as he had 
dreamed and prayed, his sister might 
yet be found. The news caue to him 
like the cooling zephyrs from glorious 
mornings of boyhood, refreshing and 
gladdening. 

The words fell like dews of sum- 
mer evening upon the path that had 
been trodden upon and withered by 
the heat. He dreamed of the super- 
latives of a “‘soul’s full life of a soul’s 
full love,” in the possession of his 
lost and loved sister. 

Investigation proved that a tramp, 
on his death-bed in_a St. Louis police 
station, confessed “that he and two 
companions had stolen a little girl, 
for the clothes aud a locket which she 
wore; and that she continued with 
them until her bright face attracted 
the attention of a kind-hearted old 
manin Ohio, who adopted her and 
sent her to school, where she remain- 
ed antil her benefactor died.” 

Later she became a teacher in Cin- 
cinnati, but as her health began to 
fail, she applied for a position as goy- 
erness. 

Upon a full hearing of the particu- 
lars, the frenzied brother cried out, 
“My God! she has been my wife for 
two years.” 

Human nature, with all its myster- 
ious strangeness is hardly capable of 
sustaining a greater blow than was 
given to these two souls, who had 
most truly loved each other as man 
and wife. There are moments in ev- 
ery life which are so sacred, entering 
so intimately into the hearts warmest 
blood, that it would be profanity to 
try to put them into human words. 
They have a language all their own, 
but we know no formulated idiom 
for this world of awful thought, nor 
shall we till the angel idioms shall be 
learned among the trees of life. 


There was no recourse to be taken. 
The husband divided the property, 
placed the child under the care of a 
friend, who should give her his own 
name and withhold all knowledge of 


the circumstances attending her pa- 
rents; and then they separated—for- 





ever. 





For a few years the poor man lived 
self-exiled, self-buried, and ere he 
numbered his two score years, had 
found a harbor within the “cold riv- 
er.” 

The mother, as her father had done, 
sought forgetfulness in travel beyond 
the Atlantic. By the judicious man- 
agement of Dr. R. she was persuaded 
to return, and in energy and useful- 
ness begin life anew. This she did 
under the assumed name of Eloise 
Matheny. 


Influence of Character on Education. 

ROM an address on Silent Forces 

in Education, read in the Nation- 
al Education Association at Louis- 
ville, by Prof. Blackington, of Boston, 
we reproduce the following beauti- 
ful extract: ‘Behind the work 
of every great orator, artist or poet, 
there hangs the shadowy prophecy of 
something nobler unaccomplished, 
something sublimer unwritten. So 
in the life of every good teacher there 
is something better than the lesson 
he has taught, something nobler than 
the words of instruction he has spok- 
en. Who has ever walked through 
the close at Rugby, or seen the oak 
pulpit rising above the seats in the 
little chapel, that has not felt the si- 
lent presence of one whose life was 
far better than any lesson in classic 
lore he ever gave, grander than any 
sermon he has ever preached. Ah, 
my friends, this magnetic sympathy 
is More than intellectual attainment, 
better than culture, higher than geni- 
us. Its allies are the divine and the 
eternal. Would we know its power 
we must become humble students of 
the Divine Master. I once stood at 
the close of an autumn day, on the 
top of a lofty eminence, just as the 
shades of evening were beginning to 
gather over the landscape. Before 
me was spread out that great plain 
which tor thirty-five centuries has 
been the battle-field of the world—on 
which Saul and Gideon, the Crusad- 
ers and Napoleon, fought for suprem- 
acy. Just before me rose the beauti- 
ful Mount of Transfiguration ; on the 
left, embosomed in the surrounding 
hills, lay the quiet sea, on and around 
which were performed most of the 
mighty works of him who spake as 
man never spake. At my right 
stretched the mountain range on 
which the prophet of Jehovah con- 
founded the priests of Baal ; while di- 
rectly at my feet lay the little vale 
where were spent the boyhood and 
youth of the great Teacher. Soon 
the darkness of night gathered all 


around me—Esdraeion, Tabor, Gen- 
nesaret, Carmel, Nazareth faded from 
my sight. But the presence of him 
whose feet had trodden that plain; 
whose life is an ever-abiding inspira- 
tion; whose star for eighteen centur- 
ies has been the light of the world, 
seemed to overshadow me, while from 
out the darkness seemed to come the 
divine words, ‘I am the way, the 
truth, and the life.’ Teachers, when 
at last the shades of night have gath- 
ered ar‘ und us; when the tasks we 
have given, the lessons we have 
taught, the words we have spoken, 
shall have been forgotten, may the 
silent influence of our lives remain 
the bulwark of truth, the evangel of 
purity, the inspiration of goodness.” 
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A CALL FROM TEXAS. 
HO will go? 

One of the best and most effi- 
cient teachers in Texas writes as fol- 
lows: 

Editors Journal : 

For six or eight months past a num- 
ber of teachers have been holding 
monthly meetings, on Saturdays, for 
tle purpose of comparing notes rela- 
tive to the best methods of teaching, 
and for the discussion of subjects 
pertaining to our profession, and we 
have gained much thereby ; but none 
of us have ever been favored with 
any experience in Normal Schools, 
Teachers’ Institutes, or anything sim- 
ilar to those improving gatherings so 
frequent in the East and Northwest. 
We would like to secure the services 
of a person fully up to the times in 
the profession, competent, strong and 
skilled in organizing and conducting 
institutes, to come intoour midst and 
give us a thorough drilling. Do you 
know of such a man? What would 
be the expense of the effort? How 
long would it be advisable to contin- 
ue the session ? When the best time? 
Please answer, giving such advice as 
you may deem suitable, and oblige. 

We shall be glad to aid our friends 
on both sides, and if those who wish 
to go will enclose stamps for reply to 
their inquiries, we will answer 
promptly.—[Ed.]} 

CEN EO eee 


WELL SAID. 


HE “School Bulletin” (N. Y.), 

gives ahint in the following ex- 
tract worth a sum beyond price if 
practically applied, as it ought to be 
in every school in the country: 

“The first lesson that we ought to 
learn, is to make every day of our 
short school year do its full share of 
the year’s work. Neither teacher nor 
pupil can afford to allow a single les- 
son to bring no fruit of knowledge 
and discipline on the too common but 
weak plea, that one day is not of 
much account and can easily be made 
up. A day in school lost by neglect 
or inattention, unnecessary ab- 
sence, is time squandered, opportun- 
ity trifled with, and power for all the 
future diminished. If only all par- 
ties — parent, teacher, pupil— knew 
this to be so serious a matter and 
could be spurred by this knowledge 
to begin as if every day were to count, 
the first week and the last week of 
the forty would never be allowed to 
run almost to waste and the school 
year would bear more fruit in this 
proportion. The year is too short at 
the longest, and if the teacher takes 
out some days for the beginning and 
some for closing, and the parent takes 
out a few more to let the child ‘visit 
his grandmother’ and go to picnics, 
and the p pil takes out his share by 
occasional indifference and heedless- 
ness, it is easy to see how results are 
sometimes so disappointing and pro- 
motion so uncertain. It is related of 
a Roman Emperor that he was in the 
habit of reviewing the transactions 
of each day, and when he had accom- 


or 





plished nothing, he exclaimed, Per- 
didi diem. And that comes near to 
being the most mournful cry a human 
being can make. J have lost a day 
in school, means something detracted 
from our stock of knowledge for life, 
something lost from good habits, 
something less of discipline gained, 
some element of character wanting 
or in weaker force, and that is a rec- 
ord sure to bring keen regret to all in 
after life. ‘Well begun is half dene.’ 
The drags in our classes are generally 
those who think it just as well to be 
thinking of starting when the rest 
are under full headway.”’ 





ABSENTEEISM. 


Says Dr. Henderson, Superintend- 
ent of Schools in Kentucky: 


Absenteeism incurs a total loss of 
from one-third to one-half of all the 
money which is annually paid by the 
State for the support of the schools. 
Men who pay the taxes, and, in many 
instances, have no children to send to 
school, complain of this reckless 
waste of money, because, while they 
may consent cheerfully to be taxed 
for popular education, they desire to 
see the money they pay produce re- 
munerative results. They regard it 
as an unconscionable hardship to be 
assaulted with the State’s argument 
that they are bound, as members of 
the commonwealth, enjoying the ad- 
vantages of good government, to se- 
cure the general intelligence and vir- 
tue of the masses, through the agency 
of Common Schools; and when they 
have admitted the truth of the plea, 
and unreluctantly paid their taxes, to 
have the very men who so argued and 
claimed to retort upon them: ‘We 
are still free to spend your money 
and refuse to send our children to 
your school ; and though your wealth 
must support the school for us as pre- 
scribed by law, we have the right to 
send when we please, or not at all, if 
it suits our temper and convenience 
better.” 





REPUTATION AND CHARACTER.— 
Reputation is what we seem to be. 
Character is what we really are. 
Men know our reputation. God 
knows our character. Reputation, 
like wealth, is left behind us when we 
pass into eternity. Character is tak- 
en with us over the river of death. 
Reputation fades away and is of mo- 
mentary importance. Character is 
an everlasting possession, and has an 
eternal yalne. Then it is far more 
important to acquire character than 
to make reputation. The acquisition 
of character should be the great busi- 
ness of life. If we take care of our 
character our reputation will take 
care of itself. 





The pupil must obtain such knowl- 
edge at school as will enable him to 
satisfy material wants—those of food, 
of shelter, of clothing—such know]l- 
edge as will make him a good son 
and brother, father and husband, a 
good citizen, and a reverent, pure, 
loving child of the Great Father. 


EveERY one of the two huudred and 
Jjifty thousand teachers in the United 
States, ought to send a petition to 
the Senator or Representative in Con- 
gress from their district, signed by 
at least twenty voters, asking for the 
passage of the bill now before Con- 


gress, appropriating the proceeds of | 


the public lands to educational pur- 
poses. 





THE Educational Weekly says: 
“The meeting of the Department of 
Superintendence of the National Ed- 
ucational Association held in Wash- 
ington last month was one of the 
most interesting and effective hith- 
erto convened. The attendance was 
good, the spirit excellent, and the 
work in hand harmoniously and thor- 
oughly performed. The Committee 
on Legislation by previous arrange- 
ment met in conference; first, the 
Committee on Education and Labor 
in behalf of the general subject for 
the whole country, and second, the 
Committee on.the District of Colum- 
bia in behalf of proper aid to educa- 
tion in the District. The Committee 
of the Department met the House 
Committee on Appropriations, in be- 
half of the Bureau of Education. On 
motion of the Chairman of the Com- 


| mittee on Education and Laborin the 


House, the courtesy of the floor was 
extended to the members of the De- 
partment. The Committee on Leg- 
islation was also charged with the 
duty of memorializing Congress on 
behalf of the interests of the Bureau 
and other matters connected with na- 








tional aid to education. This com- 
mittee will doubtless act in co-opera- 
tion with that of the General Associ- 
ation appointed at Louisville, for the 
same purpose. From these several 
efforts we look for valuable results 
in the action of Congress, especially 
with reference to the better support 
of the Bureau, now an indispensable 
agency in the work of national edu- 
cation. If these measures could be 
reinforced by our leading educators 
throughout the country through pe- 
titions generally circulated, and per- 
sonal correspondence with members 
of Congress, there can be no doubt 
that legislation of great and perma- 
nent value would be secured in the 
interests of this cause so near the 
hearts of all good citizens.” 

We advise every teacher to write 
for and procure and circulate these 
petitions. Write to your Senator or 
Representative in Washington, and 
send a petition contaiuing the name 
of every voter in your school district. 


~~ 





Knowledge itself is an instrument 
merely, and as ready to serve wrong 
as right. What is wanted is a train- 
ing that will operate upon habit. The 
school is emphatically a great train- 
ing school of manner, in persever- 
ance, in punctuality, in veracity. 





A good topic for diacussion, ora 
good theme for an essay for the 
“reading club” would be the impor- 
tance of the measure now before Con- 
gress, to appropriate the proceeds of 
the sales of the public lands for edu- 
cational purposes. 





TOUGHTTO BESTATED AND 

RE-STATED that this JOURNAL 
OF EDUCATION will show the 
people who pay the taxes not only 
what our teachers and school officers 
are doing, but the necessity for this 
work as well; when the taxpayers 
understand this they will provide for 
the more prompt and liberal payment 
of the expenses necessary to sustain 
the schools; hence the teachers and 
school officers should see to it that 
copies are taken and circulated in 
every school district in the United 
States. 

N. B.—Remittances must be made 
by Post Office orders or registered 
letters, or draft on this city. We are 
responsible for no losses on money 
otherwise sent. 

Single subscriptions, $1 60 per year. 
In clubs of five, $1 per year. 





WEBB’S FIRST LESSONS. 





I have reviewed and examined 
Webb’s First Lessons,”’ and am satis- 
fied that it is just the book to put in 
the hands of any intelligent teacher, 
and no other should be employed 
to teach the beginners. It is the book 
of books for them. In connection 
with “Free Hand Drawing” it carries 
the primary pupil along in a natural 
and easy manuer, with no necessity 
of forming incorrect manners, or read- 
ing without thinking. We have so 
much teaching that is unnatural, that 
any book that gives the teacher such 
helps as this, is a Godsend. 

In an experience of thirty-eight 
years in the school-room, I have been 
trying to come up toa healthy, natur- 
al style of teaching, and this is the 
best help I have yet found. Use the 
large cards and teach by the word 
method altogether. 

Yery truly yours, 
M. W. MARTIN. 


Prine Buvrr, Ark. 
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Goon SpiRrits.—T he teacher should 
be the head of the school in good 
spirits as well as good conduct. Let 
every teacher try it. Begin the school 
as if you had just heard good news 
aud took pleasure in imparting it, 
and keep this up all day. Those 
whom we teach have a right to an in- 
telligent handling of the mind in in- 
viting it to study. The powers of 
the mind in learning are, first, detect- 
ing differences; second, observing 
samenesses ; and third, retaining what 
is seen. These, however, cannot be 
exercised all at once, and yet how 
often are the retentive powers put to 
work, while the observative and dis- 
criminating powers are kept standing 
by idle. The heedless handling of the 
mind is not yet all over with. I 
maintain the right of the taught to 
such a quality in the teacher’s charac- 
ter as will command their respect. 
The one who is in charge of mind to 
lead it into knowledge will only fail 
if, at every turn of the way, he can- 
not show himself the master. 





Keep well posted so that you can 
converse intelligently with the doc- 
tors, the lawyers, the directors, the 
ministers. ; 
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IowA leads the van inthe way of 
great gatherings at the annual meet- 
ings of the State Teachers’ Associa- 
tions. The strongest, and in many 
respects the best convention ever held 
in the State, closed its sessions as we 
go to press. Practical suggestions in 
the way of legislation to perfect the 
schuol law were adoped, and will be 
carried into effect. 


Be ee 
GOOD ADVICE. 

ERE are some practical sugges- 
tions worth heeding : 

Without rewards a school is dead. 
Issue weekly or monthly reports. Be 
punctual to the moment in opening 
and closing school—in beginning and 
ending recitations. Geta good, ring- 
ing bell on your school house. Keep 
the premises clean and in order. Don’t 
be afraid of fresh air. Your pupils 
will copy you in everything, unless 
indeed they see that you are not 
worth copying. Then be dignified in 
demeanor, gentle in address, neat in 
your person, upright as well in atti- 
tude as in character. Be firm; be 
true; be diligen?; study every les- 
son; you can’t teach a class in even 
the first book without previous study. 
Suppress lying and discourage the 
sneak. Have your boots polished ; 
and don’t forget to put on a clean col- 
lar in the morning; and when your 
pupils do well, give them some sub- 
stantial evidence of their well doing 
by merits, checks, certificates or re- 
ward cards. 

es ae 
Kansas School Law Points. 


HE following points from our 
school laws may be of interest to 
our readers: 

1. There are no legal holidays for 
teachers. 

2. A district officer cannot tea sh iv 
his district without resigning his of- 
fice. 

3. The district clerk shall be fined 
$50 for not reporting the tax levy to 
the county clerk. 

4. Teachers shall not be paid their 
last month’s salary until they make a 
term report to the district clerk. 

5. The district clerk is liable to $100 
fine or three month’s imprisonment 
for making a false report to the coun- 
ty superintendent. 

6. The district board may require 
a teacher to teach any branch in the 
English language, provided he can 
teach it. 

7. The district board shall be fined 
$100 per month for refusing children 
residing in the district the privileges 
of school, and shall admit children 
living outside the district, but may 
assess a per capita tax on them. 

8. Parents or guardians of children 
over eight or under twelve years of 
age, who live within two miles of a 
school, and are able to furnish their 
children with books and clothes, shall 
send them to school three months of 
the year, six weeks of which shall be 
consecutive, or pay a fine of not more 
than ten dollars for the first offense, 
and not more than twenty dollars for 
each subsequent offense. 





THE question of direct and perma- 
nent aid by the government to the 
cause of education has now assumed 
definite shape by the introduction of 
a bill into Congress with this specific 
end in view. 

We fear a few persons, interested 
in railroad subsidies, by their activ- 
ity and persistency will be able to 
defeat a measure designed to confer 
a great blessing upon the masses of 
the people. 

The bill ought to be passed. 





WE hope our teachers will write to 
the Senators and Representatives in 
Congress, urging them to give their 
aid and their vote to the bill appro- 
priating the proceeds of the public 
lands for educational purposes. 

If you have not seen the bill, write 
for it. 


<a> 
i 





Ir you do not know about the illit- 
eracy of the people, write to your 
Senator or Representative in Con- 
gress, and ask him to send you the 
documents bearing upon this ques- 
tion. 

They are printed and ought to be 
read, and immediate steps should be 
taken to remedy this evil, aud remove 
this danger. 





Recent Literature. 








MEMOIR AND LETTERS OF CHARLES SuM- 


NER. By Edward L. Pierce. Boston: 
Roberts Brothers. St. Louis: Gray, 
Baker & Co. 2 Vols. $6. 


This memoir of Charles Sumner is to 
me as unsatisfactory as Page’s “Life of 
De Quincy” would have been had the nar- 
rative ceased abruptly at the time when 
the ‘Confessions of an Opium Eater’ 
made its appearance, as Trevelyan’s ‘*Ma- 
cauley’? would be if no further notice of 
him was taken after the publication of his 
“Essay on Milton.” It gives a good 
sketch of his early: life, his school-boy 
days, and his visit to Europe in 1838. For 
this period the record is full,—almost too 
full, seeing how well known France and 
England now are. He was received with 
marked attention, and the letters he wrote 
home to his friends are full of interest for 
the pictures they give of men and women 
who were then prominent in literature 
and politics. He was fortunate in the 
friends he made and kept. He returned 
home in 1840, and entered into partner- 
ship with Mr. George S. Hilliard, and was 
often called upon by older lawyers in the 
preparation of cases. 

The book stops suddenly at the 4th of 
July, 1845, when Sumner was thirty-four 
years old. His oration “On the True 
Grandeur of Nations” brought him prom- 
inently before the people, and from that 
day until his death he was known of all 
men. Edward Everett Hale writes of 
him: “In Charles Sumner Massachusetts 
had a man who was not afraid. He had 
principles and he knew what they were— 
where they led he was willing to follow: 
and where he followed, a loyal State was 
satisficd, and gave to him her enthusiastic 
and steady support to the very end. All 
this time, a great nuiiiber of the people 
who knew him personally could hardly 
abide him. ‘They called him arrogant, 
which he was not. They called him awk- 
ward, which he was. They said he was 
conceited, which he was not. They said 





he was a blunderer, which he was. He 
had none of the elegancies of social life. 
He would puta thorn into the sensitive 
sore of a politician as easily as he would 
tread on a lady’s dress, and he would 
never guess that he had wounded either. 
He had not the slightest sense of humor. 
He would tell stories of his conversations 
with President Lincoln, in which the 
President was making fun of him all 
along, and he never once guessed it.” 

“The: book is wholly unrivalled in the 
care which has been given to the elucida- 
tion of the letters. Hardly a name is men- 
tioned, but a foot-note tells who is spoken 
of, and gives dates as well. Such fullness, 
when attended by such accuracy, is really 
worthy of all praise. We trust the book 
will be widely read by young people, for 
itis a capital guide to the history of the 
generation which has just now left the 
stage.” 





Tue BroGrarwy OF ALFRED DE MussET— 
from the French of Paul de Musset. By 


Harriet W. Preston. Boston: Roberts 
Brothers. St. Louis: Gray, Baker & 
Co. $2. 


Alfred de Musset, both in his life and 
his writings, has reflected most faithfully 
the spirit and tone of French society dur- 
ing the first half of thecentury. That he 
was a great poet no one who reads French 
poetry will deny. The spirit of the times 
made him its exponent, and as such he 
has the love and adoration of his fellow- 
countrymen. His relations with Lamer- 
tine, Ste. Beuve, George Sand, and others 
who were then the leading writers for the 
Revue des deux Mondes, were very intimate, 
and are here carefully traced. His fife 
was far from being what we look for in 
our own great singers, but the harsh real- 
ity is here so carefully hidden that one 
feels only compassion forhim. The spirit 
and tone of the original have been very 
faithfully retained by the translator, in 
English that is charming for its sweetness. 
But on the whole it is unsatisfactory on 
account of what it does not tell. It is 
much to be hoped that Miss Preston will 
give soon a series of articles on De Musset 
and his writings, similar to those on The 
Troubadours and Trouveres, and which 
would serve as an admirable supplement 
to this biography. 





THE sermon of Henry Ward Beech- 
er on the subject of future rewards 
and punishments, concerning which 
there has been such gross misrepre- 
sentation, is published in full in the 
Christian Union (New York) of De 
cember 26th. It is entitled ‘The 
Background of Mystery.” 


BroLtocy. By Joseph Cook. Boston; J. 
R. Osgood & Co. St. Louis: Gray, Ba- 
ker, & Co. $1 50. 

Mr. Cook's lectures upon Biology have 
done good service in making known to a 
Boston audience the researches of such 
men as Beale in England,and the thoughts 
of such men as Hermann Lotze in Ger- 
many, besides the admissions and incon- 
sistencies of the practical materialists ; 
and a valuable review of the whole state 
of the battle, by an able and fearless the- 
ological observer like himself. 

The publication of these lectures cannot 
fail to be of service to the extra-scientific 
world in general. The book well pre- 
sents to outsiders a certain little-known 
stage of conservative scientitic thought, 
which they cannot reach anywhere else in 
so accessible and compact a form. Its ex- 
tremely popular form is well fitted for 
those it assists to inform—the great free, 





intelligent, and religious-minded public. 
So writes John McCrady, Prof. of Biology 
and the Relations of Religion and Science- 
in the University of the South—while the 
Rev. M. J. Savage says: “It isa special 
plea, and has the virtues and faults to be 
expected in such a work.” 


Tue Frencu Humorists. By Walter Be- 


sant. Boston: Roberts Brothers. St. 
Louis: Gray, Baker & Co. $2. 


In this sketch of the French humorists, 
from the twelfth to the nineteenth centu- 
ry, “‘we have todo with that people who 
first broke through the blackness of the 
Middie Ages, and learned how to speak, 
write, and sing; with the country from 
which all great ideas of modern times 
have sprung, where men have ever had 
the courage of their opinions, whose sons 
are quick to comprehend, eager to realize, 
tenacious of a truth. France was first in 
the field of modern literature.” To her 
belongs the great majority of medieval 
poets; England has only one, Italy has 
four. Frenchmen have nowhere shown 
their character more than in their satire. 
From generation to generation it has pre- 
served a uniform character. They are good 
tempered; their darts are wrapped in flow- 
ers; their poison —a harmless poison 
enough—is administered in wine; they 
are too sympathetic to be savage. On the 
other hand, they are irreverent; they have 
no strong convictious; they are full of an- 
imal spirits and animal enjoyments; they 
love jife with all the passion of a Greek; 
they are like children for mockery, mis- 
chief, and lightness of heart.’ 

With a rare freedom frgm prejudice, Mr. 
Besant has selected the representative wri- 
ters of each century, and has placed be- 
fore us careful and faithful pictures of 
such well-known writers as Rabelais, Mon- 
taigne, La Fontaine, Boileau, Moliere, and 
Beranger, along with more obscure wri- 
ters like Eustace Deschamps.Saint Amant, 
Paul.Scarron, Regnard, and others. He 
carefully abstains from comparisons, but 
at the close of a very interesting volume, 
he claims a decided supeyiority for the 
French over the English humorists. 

Art at Home Sermes—A Plea for Art 
in the House. By W. J. Lottie. House- 
hold Decoration. By Rhoda and Agnes 
Garrett. Philadelphia: Porter & Coates. 
St. Louis: Gray, Baker & Co. $1 each. 
We are heartily in favor of everything 

tending to make the home more homelike, 
and we are glad to have such tasteful little 
hand-books as are these. We ean see no 
connection between a taste for old copies 
of Wycliffite pamphlets, and the question 
of making one’s rooms attractive to both 
one’s self and one’s friends, and we do not 
think a good case is made for the business 
of collecting old china, books, or anything 
else that owes its value wholly to its rar- 
ity. Mr. Loftie’s pleas are for articles that 
wili bring one a profil. if it becomes nec- 
essary to sell them. We protest against 
buying books simply for the binding—and 
such hand-books as these are not needed 
by persons who buy “cheap” and yet 
spend. five thonsand dollars in furnishing 
drawing and dining rooms. The Misses 
Garrett have given us a book that is a real 
help, one which people of moderate means 
will find has sumething they can use in 
furnishing and beautifying their rooms. 
Both are suggestive, and we doubt not will 
provoke questions and discussions with- 
outend. It is best so. In the picture 
facing page 38 of Mr. Loftie’s book, the 
hooks seem fastened on to the upper edge 
of the picture frames. Will some one who 
knows, tell us whether that is the way pic- 
tures are hung in England? 
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Tue Scariet Letter. By Nathaniel Haw- 
thorne —illustrated by Mary Hallock 
Foote. Boston: J. R. Osgood & Co. 
St. Louis Book & News Co: $5 00. 

The Searlet Letter is by common con- 
sent one of the master-pieces of American 
literature, and it has just been issued as a 
holiday book, with the added charm of el- 
egant binding, tinted paper, and beautiful 
illustrations. It was indeed scarcely to be 
expected that a story so subjective, so 
ethereal as that of this master work of 
that master of the ideal, Nathaniel Haw- 
thorne, should have found an artist capa- 
ble of realizing, through the hand of the 
engraver, his wonderful creations, but in 
the twenty-nine illustrations, Mary Hal- 
lock Foote has followed with reverential 
sympathy the pen of the master, The 
most hopeful of her admirers have been 
surprised at the vigor with which she has 
grasped the strongest scenes of the story, 
as in that terrible scene in which the min- 
ister stands with Hester upon the pillory, 
her avowed companion in guilt, his face 
furrowed with the repressed misery of 
long years of combat. 

Anovut OLD Srory Tetters: Of How 
and When they Lived. and What Stories 
they Told. By Donald G. Mitchell. 
New York: Seribner, Armstrong, & 
Co. St. Louis: Hitchcock & Walden. 
$2 00. 

While rummaging a eupboard about fif- 
teen years ago, | found a well-worn book, 
written by one “Ik Marvel,” and having 
for its subject the “Reveries of a Bache- 
lor.” Curiosity led me to read a chapter, 
and then another, and then I forgot every- 
thing, and awoke only when the book was 
read, to find the fire out, with every one 
in the house long since in bed, and the 
clock just on the point of striking three. 
I cannot truthfully say that either then or 
later I vowed [ would he a bachelor, but I 
can say that sinee that night it has been 
my good pleasure to read Mr. Mitchell's 
“Reveries” and “Dream Life’? again and 
again, always with a deepening love of 
them and of the writer. 

The hand that wrote the ‘‘Reveries” has 
not lost its cunning, and the kind heart 
and clear brain are still its guide and mas- 
ter. The story-tellers of whom he writes 
are nearly all old friends. — 1 like best his 
account of Walter Seott, and of the visit 
made to Abbotsford, but that may be ow- 
ing to mv having made a trip to Abbots- 
ford and Melrose but a few years since. I 
hoyfe this book will be read by a great 
many boys and girls, and that they will 
then get the “Reveries” and “Dream Life” 
and read them. : 

Tue ParuiaMent or Fourrs. By Geoff- 
rey Chaucer. Edited by Prof. D. R. 
Lounsbury. Boston: Ginn & Heath, 
Until we shall have a good critical edi- 

contented 

with what one may ¢all school editions of 
his works. Several years ago Prof. Cor- 
son gave us an edition of the “Legende of 

Goode Women,” so good that it is a shame 

it is out of print—and were it not that he 

is hard at work on the Glossary to the 

Canterbury Tales, to accompany the six- 

text edition the Chaucer Society have just 

finished, it would be worth his while to re- 
print it. 

Now we have from Prof. Lounsbury, 
“The Parliament of Foules,”’ based on the 
manuscript in the Cambridge University 
Library, which is conceded by scholars to 
be by far the best, and with it he has 
given a glossary that so far as we have 
tested it. is very complete. In the intro- 
duction the date and composition of the 
poem, the sources from whence the story 
is drawn, a comparison of the manu- 


tion of Chaucer, we must be 


scripts, the peculiarities of the grammati- 
cal forms, and the metre of the poem, are 
treated ably and with much fullness. 


Tue Frencn Parnassus. <A book of 
French Poetry. from A. D. 1550 to the 
present time. Selected by James Par- 
ton. Boston: J. R. Osgood & Co. St. 
Louis: Gray, Baker & Co. $2 00. 
This collection of French Poetry in- 
cludes the names of over fifty authors, 
and nearly five hundred poems. The po- 
ems are arranged under ihe following 
headings: Poets upon their own Voca- 
tion, Historical and Patriotic, Moral and 
Contemplative, Religious, Nature, Narra- 
tive, Dramatic, Love Poems, Friendship 
and Affection, Familiar and Fanciful, Sat- 
irical Songs and Ballads, and For the Chil- 
dren. 

Following the poems is a list of the po- 
ets represented, with a short biographical 
sketch of each; and reference is also 
made to the places in the volume where 
the pieces, selected from their works, are 
to befound. The introduction is hardly 
worthy of Mr. Parton, but the selections 
are well-chosen and make a rich and de- 
lightful volume—one that any lover of the 
French language may be congratulated 
upon owning. 

Mr. Parton remarks that “no English- 
speaking reader can enjoy the last charm 
of French verse without reading it aloud, 
and reading it, too, with an approach to 
a correct pronunciation.” 

One happy effect of reading the excel- 
lent poetry of France is the dispelling of 
an illusion which we are apt to bring away 
with us from school and cherish with mis- 
givings through life, that we are tolerably 
well acquainted with the French language. 





Tuer Story oF Avis. By Elizabeth Stu- 
art Phelps. Boston: J. R. Osgood & 
Co. St. Louis: Gray, Baker, & Co. 
$1 50. 

After reading “The Gates Ajar” and 
“Hedged In,” one could not expect any- 
thing ordinary or commonplace from Miss 
Phelps. The “Story of Avis” is one of 
intense interest from beginning to end. 
The scenes are most of them laid in a uni- 
versity town, and the characters are all | 
well-drawn and life-like. Avis is a char- 
acter of rare beauty and strength, and one 
cannot help feeling happy and satisfled 
when she is happy, or depressed and sor- | 
rowful when she is sad or in trouble. The 
story will be read and enjoyed by thous- 
ands. 





JUNGLE, PEAK AND Piary. By Dr. Gor- 
don Stables of the Royal Navy. New 
York: Cassell, Petter, & Galpin. St. 
Louis: Gray, Baker, & Co. $2 00. 

A charming book of adventure for boys. 

It is divided into two parts: ‘In the Icy 

North,” and “Adventures in Africa,” and 


The Rann, McNatity & Co. Indexed or 
Business Atlas. $12 00 and $7 50. 


The great need of the St. Louis mer- 
chant is a good “Shipping Guide.” Even 
the guides issued by the express compa- 
nies for the use of their customers, are 
not of much help in shipping. Of the 
many helps we know of none that at all 
approaches in reliability the ‘Indexed or 
Business Atlas’? published by Messrs. 
Rand, McNally & Co. of Chicago. It 
combines the utilities of a census and 
postoffice directory, and a full and ad- 
mirably arranged atlas. It is issued in 
two sizes—one of 42 maps, and one of the 
Western States and Territories and the 
Mississippi Valley—the former at $12 00, 
the latter at $7 50. The maps of the 
trans-Mississippi States and ‘Territories 
are especially full and valuable, in marked 
contrast to the bare skeletons and large 
vacant spaces found on the ordinary maps 
of the day. 

Another feature is, that this atlas con- 
tains a full and reliable table of the rail- 
road system of each State, together with 
the various express companies doing bus- 
iness therein. It is being rapidly adopted 
and is yery strongly endorsed by railroad 
and express companies. But the most 
striking feature of this atlas is the “Ready 
Reference Index” accompanying each 
map, which not only contains a list of all 
the counties, lakes, islands, rivers, cities, 
towns, villages and hamlets in each, but 
gives the official population of each place, 
and then by a simple device enables one 
to locate instantaneously each spot. It 
is, we believe, the most thorough and 
complete thing of the kind we have ever 
seen, 

Money AND LEGAL TENDER IN THE UNI- 
TED StaTEs. By H. K. Linderman, di- 
rector of the mint. New York: G. P. 
Putnam’s Sons. For sale by St. Louis 
Book and News Co. $1 25. 

The Putnam’s are doing the country a 
very essential service in publishing a nnm- 
ber of standard works on the all-impor- 
tant topic of ‘‘money.’? Among the most 
valuable of these, this small volume of Mr. 
Linderman will take a first rank. 

He says, “properly to investigate Uni- 
ted States money, reference must be had 
to the laws relating to coinage, legal ten- 
der, and the money standard.” 

It is the object of this work to give 
this much-needed information, and it is 
done in a clear, terse style, ina series of 
21 separate chapters, covering about 175 
pages. 

The article on the “Aggregate Produc- 
tion of Silver,” is of special interest—also 
on the ‘Use of Silver for the Purposes of 
Manufacture,” also the table of ratios of 





vanced age, who will be able to resist the 
charm of its well-told and thrilling ad- 
ventures, or of its many entertaining 
illustrations. 


One Hunprep Choice Selections in Po- 


Co., Philadelphia, Pa., will mect a grow- 
ing want among our teachers who desire 
something fresh and varied in the way of 
selections, readings, recitations and decla- 
mations. 


ous, pathetic, serio-comic, and patriotic. 
Your money’s worth many times over, at 
all events. 





fond of mechanics explain how a base 
ball can be made to describe a lateral 
curve by giving it when thrown a ro- 





tation upon a vertical axis ? 


there are few boys, even those of an ad-| 


etry and Prose, No. 14, from P. Garrett & | 


There is a large variety of the humor-| 


WILL some of our readers who are | 


gold to silver, yearly averages, total coin- 
age, &c, All facts with which our people 
| ought to be made familiar, facts they will 
| find snugly packed away for ready refer- 


| ence in this work. 





STORIES OF GIRLHOOD. By Sarah Doud- 


ney. New York: Cassell, Petter, & 
Galpin. St. Louis: Gray, Baker & Co. 
$2 00. 


This volume contains three short sto- 
ries. The first, “Girlhood,” isa story of 
two orphaned cousins left to the guardi- 
anship of an uncle. The second, **Clara” 
| tells of a motherless girl who was left 
with an old woman to care for her, and 
the third and shortest, “Our Last Quar- 
rel,” is a very pretty love story. The 
| book is well illustrated, and the stories are 
told in a very simple and pleasant manner. 





No time or strength should be was- 
ted in finding fault, that never helps. 





Who anv Wuat. A Compendium of Gen- 
eral Information. compiled by Annah 


De Pui Miller. Philadelphia: J. B. Lip- 
pincott & Co. St. Louis: Gray, Baker 
& Co. $1 75. 


These extracts from the common-place 
book of a somewhat widely read lover of 
personalities might be of value to those 
who cannot own biographical ‘dictiona- 
ries, if they were cut down a good deal, 
and then carefully read by a good proef- 
reader. ‘Hannah Thurston” is spoken of 
as the last work of Bayard Taylor, and 
the “Arcadia” is credited on page 33 to 
Edmund Spenser, on page 62 to Joseph 
Addison, while on page 320 it is given to 
its rightful author, Sir Philip Sidney. Ex- 
tracts made ten years since seem to have 
been printed as first written. No note is 
made of Chas. Kingsley’s visit to this 
country, or that he isnot living now. 
Dotty. By Mrs. Franeecs Hodgson Bur- 

nett. Philadelphia: Porter & Coates. 

St. Louis: Gray, Baker & Co. $1 25. 

Dolly is one of the latest of Mrs. Bur- 
nett’s stories, and is charming and inter- 
esting from beginning to end. Dolly isa 
sprightly, lovable girl, always ready with 
a laugh or jest, but revealing real depth 
of character when circumstances demand 
it. The whole family living in Vagabon- 
}dia—the name they have given their home 
—are a happy-go-lucky set, accepting 
good or bad fortune with cheerful alacrity, 
and all are pleasant people to read about. 
ABIDE wiTH Mr. By Henry Francis Lyte, 

with designs by L. B. Humphrey. Bos- 

ton: Lee & Sheppard. St. Louis: Gray, 

Baker & Co. $2. 

All lovers of the beautiful will welcome 
this little volume as one of the choicest of 
holiday books. It is beautifully gotten up 
in handsome binding and heavy paper, 
each page containing a verse of the poem 
tastefully illuminated with suggestive and 
expressive illustrations by Miss L. B. 
Humphrey. Those who have seen and 
admired “O Why Should the Spirit of Mor- 
tal be Proud?” and ‘Nearer, My God, to 
Thee,” cannot failto admire this, the 
third of these dainty little volumes. 


THE QUEEN OF SuHEBA. By T. B. Al- 
drich. Boston: J. R. Osgood & Co. 
St. Louis: Gray, Baker & Co. $1 50. 
We are of those who read with delight 

whatever Mr. Aldrich may write, less for 
the story, which by the way is always 
good of and for itself, than for the wealth 
of its beautiful English. The word-pic- 
turing is of the best, and the humor has « 
delicacy that isa great contrast to that of 
either Bret Harte or Mark Twain. It 
comes on one suddenly, and has a natural- 
ness that makes one read it again and 
again. We do not care to give a synopsis 
of the story, but we would have been glad 
had space permitted our giving some ex- 
tracts. 


NoRMAL HIGHER ARITHMETIC. By 
E. Brooks. Philadelphia: Suwer, Potts 
& Co. 

This is a newly revised edition of the 
author’s Normal Written Arithmetic, en- 
larged and brought up to present time. 
Many parts are entirely new, and the 
work is rendered more comprehensive, 
giving a complete theory of arithmetic. 
The work is modern in every respect. Ed- 
ucation is progressive. Text books must 
keep pace with advancement. Its origi- 
nality and newness seem like striking 
novelties. 








The first two years of primary ed- 
ucation are the most important, and 
if that is wrong, there is no teacher 
in the universe who can eradicate the 
vitiatiou the child has received. 
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The North American Review for Nov.— 
Dec., has a “Symposium” onResumption 
of Specie Payments,”’by Hugh McCulloch, 
W. D. Kelley, D. A. Wells, Thos. Ewing, 
and Secretary Sherman, a paper by Gen. 
McClellan on “The War in the East,” and 
one on ‘The Southern Question” by Chas. 
Guyarre of New Orleans. The other arti- 
cles are of usual interest, as are also the 
reviews of contemporary literature. 

This number is the last that will bear 
the name of J. R. Osgood & Co., as in fu- 
ture it will be published in New York by 
D. Appleton & Co. During 1878 papers 
are promised by such writers as W. E. 
Gladstone, Robt. Browning, J. A. Froude, 
Frederic Harrison, Cardinal Manning, Er- 
nest Renan, Goldwin Smith, Prof. Hux- 
ley, and others. 





The Contemporary Review for November 
has articles by the following persons: Pro- 
fessors F. W. Newman, Alexander Bain, 
Prof. Beyschlag, Alfred Austin, Rev. R. 
St. John Tyrwhitt, George Peard, James 
Donaldson, Goldwin Smith, Canon West- 
cott, and a goodly number of reviews. It 
contains just two hundred pages, and 
completes its thirtieth volume. Mark 
Pattison well says that ‘‘the active war- 
fare of opinion is conducted by the three 
new iron monitors, the ‘Fortnightly,’ the 
‘Contemporary,’ and the ‘Nineteenth Cen- 
tury.’ In these monthlies the leading 
writers of the day vie with each other in 
soliciting our jaded appetites on every 
conceivable subject. 

Inthe “Nineteenth Centory” James A. 
Froude finishes his * Lite and Times of 
Thomas Becket,” Archibald Forbes gives 
his experience with the **Russians, Turks, 
and Bulgarians at the Theatre of War,” 
and Sir Erskine Perry tells of a morning 
with ‘Auguste Comte.”” There are other 
articles by W. E. Gladstone, Col. George 
‘Chesney, E. D. J. Wilson, Rev. J. G. Rog- 
ers, and Prof. H. Morley. 

Both received from the Wilmer & Rog- 
ers News Co., New York. 


Tue December number of the ‘Literary 
World” isin our opinion the best ever is- 
sued. Besides the tributes to Whittier by 
Longtellow, Bayard Taylor, E. C. Sted- 





man, Holmes, Paul H. Hayne, J. G. Hol- 


land,Garrison, L. Maria Child, Celia Thax- 
ter, J. Freeman Clark, R. H. Dana, Wm. 
Cullen Bryant. Geo. Bancroft, Mrs. H. B. 
Stowe, T. W. Higginson, and many oth- 
ers, it has fifteen pages of reviews of late 
books. Just the magazine for one who 
wishes to know what our best writers are 
doing, andit is only $1 50a year. E. H. 
Hames & Co., Boston. 

A Southern writer says; ‘Papas who 
object to the expense are cautioned against 
peeping into the pages of ‘St. . Nicholas.’ 
I warn them that they will be charmed 
into sacrificing any number of cigars to 
secure the privileges accorded to readers 
of ‘St. Nicholas.’ ” 


With such a guide for the young folks 
as St. Nicholas, the parent who allows 
trashy reading to the children is “guiity 
of acrime against nature.” So says a prom- 
inent Western paper. 


A prominent writer in one of the great 
Western journals says: ‘Our folks could 
not live, as it were, without Scribner’s 
Monthly. As for our babies, grown, half- 
grown and otherwise, they prefer St. 
Nicholas to sweet milk. Long live the 
twain! Butif they become much better 
—pshaw, they can’t: they are perfection 
now |” F 





“The New York Evening Post is one of 
the oldest of the great American newspa- 
pers, and is the best evening journal pub- 
lished in New York. It addresses and re- 
presents peculiarly the cultured class of 
our cltizens, and its tone is very high. 
Even its advertising columns are jealous- 
ly guarded against questionable or objec- 
tionable advertisements. This fastidious- 
ness has made it a great family newspa- 
per, and itis generally acknowledged to 
be the door by which access is to be gain- 
ed to New York homes. An introduction 
by the ‘Evening Post’ ensures an hospita- 
ble reception to any topic, charity, or bus- 
iness. Asa contemporary published in a 
neighboring city, says: ‘The Evening 
Post is most decidedly the one daily pa- 
per in New York that can fully claim, like 
the Pall Mall Gazette, to be conducted by 
gentlemen and for gentlemen.’ Its semi- 
weekly and weekly editions bear the same 
general character, both in the quality of 
their matter and their audience, although, 
of course, special attention is given to the 
agricultural and other departments which 
are of peculiar interest to the country 
readers.” — Rowell’s Centennial Newspa- 
per Guide. 


The Whittier Banquet. 

The publishers of the Atlantic Monthly 
deserve well of the reading public, not 
only for the intrinsic merits of the maga- 
zine itself, but for the possibility given of 
possessing the life-size and life-like por- 
traits of the three great American poets, 
Longfellow, Bryant and Whittier. 

The Whittier dinner given by Messrs. 
Hurd & Houghton, on the seventieth 
birthday of the Quaker Poet, will, of 
course, add new interest to all that per- 
tains to this sweet, pure, strong singer, 
who is of the people and for the people. 

Every home may now have his poems, 
and every home may have his face, a be- 
nignant, inspiring, uplifting presence, al- 
ways with them. 

As proof of how much he is loved every- 
where, we quote two or three of the best 
things sent and said at the dinner. 

Paul H. Hayne sent the following: 


‘From this tar realm of Pines I waft thee now 
A brother’s greeting. Poet tried and true; 

So thick the laurels on thy reverend brow 
We scarce can see the white locks glimmering 

through. 

O pure of thought! earnest in heart as pen, 
The tests of time have left thee undefiled, 

And o’er the snows of three seore years and ten 
Shines the unsullied Aureole of a child.’’ 


Among the authors from all parts of the 
country, the South was well represented. 
One of the most noteworthy incidents of 
the “letter” part of the intellectual feast 
was the letter from Gen. A. B. Magruder 
of Virginia, who ‘‘was sorry he could not 
share in person in this graceful tribute to 
the radiant genius and mellowed fame of 
the poet Whittier,’ thus proving the 
truth of the lines of another, who said: 
**Our Quaker bard, with no sectarian ends, 

Has turned the whole wide couutry into Friends,’’ 


A correspondent of the New York Eve- 
ning Post, who was present, says ‘‘there 
has been nothing like this dinner to Whit- 
tier in this country, for its manifestation 
of the swiftly growing power of the lite- 
rary body in America. It is not likely to 
be paralleled for a long time to come. 
And when we reflect how much the A¢lan- 
tic Monthly has had to do with the devel- 
opment of the higher literary art among 
us—a fact well commented on at the din- 
ner—it seems exceedingly fit that the 
staunch old monthly should have been 
the source of this really splendid com- 
memoration, 


The kindergarten youngsters are to have 
a story specially for them in the January 
St. Nicholas ; it will be called ‘*Annie and 
the Balls.” 


“A Century of Civil Service” is the title 
tof a timely paper in the January Scribner, 
giving a summary of the opinions and 
practices of the Presidents in the matter 
of appointments. 


Estes & Lauriat, Boston, have issued 
two series of their unique and unrivalled 
‘‘Silhouettes,”* for the holiday trade. In 
fact there is so much human in them, they 
are so mirth-provoking to old and young, 
that we should think there would be a de- 
ma:.d for them at ail seasons of the year. 
fhey are done by the celebrated artist, F. 
T. Church, are put up in paper covers, 
and sold for 50 cents per set. 

Some rather surprising figures relating 
to “The Growth of Cities in the United 
States” will be found in the January Scrvb- 
ner, in a paper on that subject by B. C. Ma- 
gie, Jr., who gives tables for the East, the 


warning for the last-named section, which 
he thinks has much to fear from the rapid 
increase of manufacturing centres else- 
where, while she herself is, from the na- 
ture of things, doomed to linger behind. 





CassELL’s CaTaLoGuE of Illustrated 
Books, published by Cassell, Petter & Gal- 
pin, is a large folio, containing over one 
hundred selected engravings,among which 
are a goodly number from their Dore vol- 
umes, their Shakespeare volumes, and 
many other art books. It is well worth 
the dollar asked for it. 








IOWA. 
Official Department. 
BY C. W. VON COELLN, STATE SUPT. 
Editors Journal: 


Sundry Rulings. 


1. No appeal can be taken from an in- 
complete action of the board. 

2. The law does not contemplate any 
janitorial services from the scholars. A 
child who has wantonly carried dirt into 
the school room or littered paper over the 
floor, may be required to gather up such 
refuse as hasbeen scattered. But this is 
asapunishment. It may be very desira- 
ble, under certain circumstances, to have 
such work done to save money; but no 
court will sustain a board in suspending 
for refusal to do the work thus required. 
See on this question, decision of Supreme 
Court of Illinois, found on p. 127, Com- 
mon School for October, 1876. 

3. There is now no provision of law by 
which an independent district can be divi- 
ded. Independent districts can be consol- 
idated, or their boundaries within the 
same civil township may be changed; but 
no new independent district can be form- 
ed, unless it contains a town of at least 
300 inhabitants. 

4. It is lawful for a board to give teach- 
ers holidays and not deduct pay, and it is 
quite usual. The teacher, however, can- 
not claim it as a right. 

5. Teritory in one county can be inclu- 
ded in a city or town district in an adjoin- 
ing county, only at the time of the forma- 
tion, in accordance with sections 1800 and 
1891. 

6. A petition filed and acted upon by 
the board is a part of the record, and can- 
not be removed. 

Des Motnks, Iowa, 1877. 


~<tii- 
—_— 


Send 15 cents if you wish to see 
sample copies of this journal. 








West and the South, and has a word of 





Wuart would be said if men were 
to refuse to support the army and 
navy because their children were not 
soldiers and sailors, or if they object- 
ed to being taxed to support work- 
houses, jails and penitentiaries be- 
cause they had no children there. 

aeniee 5 ae eae che 
The C. B. & Q, R. RB, 

This line of railway has become so im- 
portant in and of itself—so important in 
its connections—so important in its leased 
lines, and has been so well managed, and 
isso popular with the traveling public, 
that any change in its officers and man- 
agement will be noted with interest. 

We clip from the Chicago Tribune of late 
date, the following: 

“After this day Mr. C. K. Perkins, Vice 
President of the Chicago, Burlington & 
Quincey Railroad, will direct the attairs of 
this line, having had the papers, docu- 
ments, and other matters appertaining to 
the General Superintendent’s office turned 
over to him by Mr. W. B. Strong. This 
change in the management will have no 
immediate effect on the routine business 
of thiscompany, and Mr. Perkins stated 
that no changes among the officials of the 
road will be made. ‘he management of 
the road has been virtually in the hands 
of Mr. Perkins for the last two years, and 
he will therefore have no difficulty in di- 
rectiug the affairs of, the company, as no 
man knows its wants better than he does. 
While it is generally regretted that Mr. 
Strong should sever his connection with 
the road, yet it is a matter of great satis- 
faction to all who have anything to do 
with the company, that his duties devolve 
upgn so able, accomplished, and kind a 
gentleman as Mr. Perkins, Mr. Strong 
leaves this evening for the East, where he 
has some business to arrange. He will re- 
turn ina few days, and emigrate to To- 
peka, Kansas, to assume charge of -his 
new trust. 


Mr. J. H. Cook, who has been for 
more than twenty years identified 
with the railroad interests of the 
West, is the representative aud Gene- 
ral Agent of the St. L. and R.L. di- 
vision of the C. B. & Q. in St. Louis. 
Otfice 404 Pine street, under the 
Planters’ House. 

The Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe BR.R. 


may congratulate itself and the public 
on having secured the services of so able 
and accomplished a manager as Mr. 
Strong, who to-day is regarded as one of 
the best and most experienced railroad 
managers in the country. Under his man- 
agement the Atchison, Topeka, and Santa 
Fe must soon become one of the leading 
and most important of Western roads, for 
he is not the kind of man who will be sat- 
isfied to simply maintain it in its present 
condition, but he will strive to better it 
continually, and will not rest until he has 
secured an independent connection with 
the Pacific Road. Mr. Strong’s energy in 
pushing enterprises of this sort has be- 
come proverbial, and there can be no doubt 
that he will succeed in his task and secure 
the desired connection with the Utah 
Southern, thus giving the people of this 
country another outlet to the Pacitic 
Coast. “4 

Help for the weak, nervous and debili- 
tated. Chronic and painful disease cured 
without medicine. Electric Belts and 
other appliances, all about them, and how 
to distinguish the genuine from the spu- 
rious. Book, with full particulars, mailed 
free. Address Pulvermacher Galvanic Co., 
292 Vine Street, Cincinnati,O, x7 eomly 
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The Chicago and Northwestern R’y 


Embraces under one management the Great 
Trunk Railway Lines of the West end North- 

west, and with its numerous branciies and con- 
nections, forms the shortest and quickest route 
between Chicago and all points tn [ilinois,  is- 
consin, Northern Michigan, Minnesota, Towa, 
Nebraska, California and the Western territories. 


Its Omaha and California Line 
Is the shortest and best route between Chicago 
and all points in Northern Liimois, lowa, Dako 
ta, Nebruska, Wyoming, Colorado, Uiah, Neva 
da, California, Oregon, China, Japan and Aus- 
tralia. ifs 


Chicago, St- Paul, and Minneapolis 
Line ts the short line between Chicago and all 
points in Northern Wisconsin and Minnesota, 
and for Madison, St Paul, Minneapolis, Duluth 
and all points in the Great Northwest. Its 


La Crosse, Winona and St. Peter 
Line is the best route between Chicago and La 
Crosse, Winona, Kochestcr, Owatunna, Manka- 
to, St. Peter, New Ulm, and all points im South- 
ern and Central Minnesota. Its 


Green Bay and Marquette Line 
is the only line vet ween Chicay Junesville, 
Watertown, Fouddu Lac, Osiik: \ppleton, 
(green Bay, Escanata, Neva jarquetie, 
fioughton, Hancock and superiol 
Country. 

Its Freeport and Dubuque Line 


{s the only route between Citeago and Elgin, 
Rockford, Freeport, and all points via Freeport. 


Its Chicago and Milwaukee Line 
Is the old Lake shore Route, and is the only one 
passing between Chicago and Lvanston, Lake 
Ferest, Highland Vark, Waukegan, Racine, he- 
noshaand Milwaubee. 

PULLMAN PALACE CARS 
are run on all through trains of this read. This 
is the only line running these cars between Chi- 
cago and St. aul and Minneapolis, Chicago and 
Milwaukee, Chicago and Winona, or Chicago 
and Green Buy. 
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Close connections are made at Chicago with 
the Lake Shore & Michigan southern, Michigan 
Central, Ballimore & hiv, Wiutsburg, Fort 


Wayne & Chicago, Kankakee Line and Pan Han- 
dle Routes for all potats Kast and sou’ heast, and 
with the Chicagu & Allon and Llineis Centrai 
for all points South. 

Close connections are also made withthe U. I 
R. R. at Omaha jor all tar West points. 








Close convections mude al junction points 
with trains of all cross points 

Tickets over this route are sold by all coupon 
ticket agents in the United states and Canadas 

Remember, you ask tor your tickets via Lhe 
Chicago and Northwestern Railway, and take 


none other. 








New York office, No. 415 Broadway; Boston 
office, Nu. 5 State street; Omaha oilice, 2 
Farnham Street; Sao bravciscoottice, i 
gomery Street; Chieago ticket oflices, 62 





Street, under sherman Wouse; corner Canal and 
Madison Streets; Kinzie Street Depot, corner 
W. Kinzie and Canal streeis; Wells street De- 
pot, corner Wells and Kiuazie streets. 
For rates or iniormation nol altamable 
your home ticket ageuts, apply to 
M AR VIN HUGLIT’ aa 
W.H.STENNETT, Geveral Superimtent lent. 
Gen’) Pass. Ay’t. x-le 


from 


Illinois Central Railroad. 


Chicago to St. Louis 


Without Change of Cars. 


Making direct connections at st 
sas City, 
Atchison, Little Rock, Denise 
all points Southwest 


CHICACO to NEW ORLEANS 
Without Change of Cars 

175 miles the shor mphis, 
burg, Mobile, New Orieans, and al 
This is also the direct route to Decatur, Pana, 
Vandalia, Perre Haute, Vincennes, 


Louis for Kan- 


Leavenworth, Jenver, st. Joseph, 


n, Galveston, and 


Vicks- 


| points South 


test route to Me 


tLvansviile, 


Shawneetown, Vevria, (anton, Keokuk, War- 
saw, Farmer City, Clinton, Mt. Pulaske and 
Springtield., 


Chicago to Dubuque and Sioux City} 


Without Change of Cars. 

The only direct route to Galena, Dubuque, 
Waterloo, Cedar Falls, Charles City, Ackley, 
Fort Dodge and Sioux City. 

yerElegant Drawing-roeom Sleeping 
through to St. Louis, Cairo, New Orleans and 
Dubuque. 


Cars ran 


RP Baggage checked to all important points 


Ticket Offices at Chicago—i21 Randolph street 
Great Central Depot, footof Lake sireet; Union | 
Depot, foot ot Twenty-second street. 

W. P. Jounson, Gen. Pass. Agt., Chicago. 
“J. F. Tucker, Gen. Sup., Chicago. 
x3 12 


“THE MAGAZINE OF MAGAZINES.” 
—[Philadelphia Press. 


The MOST EMINENT | 
Authors of the day, such as 
Hon. W. E. Gladstone, Prof. 
Maz Muller, Prof. Huxley, D. 
W. B. Carpenter, Prof. Tyn-| 
dali, R. A. Proctor, Frances 
Power Cobbe.James A. Froude, 
Edward A. Freeman, D. Me: | 
Kenzie Wallace, The. Duke of | 
Argyll, Miss Muloch, William 
Black, Miss . Thackeray, Jean 
Ingelow, Mrs. Oliphant, Mrs. | 
Alexander, Geo MacDonald, 
Matthew Arnold, W. W. Story, 











Tennyson, Browning, und many others, are rep- 
resented in the pages of 


LITTELL’S LIVING AGE. 


THE LivinG AGE has been published over 33 
years, with the continued commendation of the 
best men of the country, and with constantly 
increasing success. A Weekly Magazine of 64 
pages, it gives more than 

‘three and a Quarter Thousand 


double-column octavo pages of reading matter | 
yearly. It presents in an inexpensive form, 


satisfac tory completeness attempted by no other 
publication, the best Kssays, Reviews, Criti- 
Tales, Sketches of Travel and Discovery, 
Se ientific, Siographieal, Historical and 
Politi ul Intormation, from the entire body of 
Foreign Periodical Literature. 

In 1878, the productions of the Leading 
Foreign ‘Authors will be presented in its 
pages—embracing the choicest Serial and Short 
Stories, and an amount 


Unapproached by any Other Periodical 
in the world, of the most valuable Literary and 
Scientitic matter of the day, trom tae pensof the 
foremost Essayists, Scientists, Critics, Discov- 


erers > and i ditors, ubove named and many oth- 
ers 


edge me p rogress. 











and COMIPLELE compilation of an indispensa- | 
ble current literature—indispensable because it 
embraces the productions uf 


The Ablest Livine Writers, 
Opinions. 


**The Living Age affords the best, the cheap- 
est and most convenient means of keeping even 
with the progress of thought in all its phases.’’ 
wr. Gk hiladelphia North American. 

‘In it we find the best productions of the best 
wrifers upon all subjects ready to our hand.’’ 
og. 3 hiladelphia Inquirer. 

‘ifs pages teem with the choicest literature of 
theday.’’—[N Y. Tribune. 

‘‘it is beyond all question the best mre: 
dium of the best current literature.’’—[N. Y. 
Evening Post 

**Indispensable to one Who would keep pace 
with the thought - literature of the day.’?’— 


‘A pure ant ceca reservoir and fountain 
of entertainment and instruction.’?’—[Hon. R. 
C. Winthrop. 
‘*The best periodical in Ameriea.’’—[Theo. 
L. Cuyler, D. D. 
. oe without a rival.’’ —Congregational- 
, Boston. 
“Phe best of all the eclectic publications, and 
the cheapest. A monthly that comes every week. 
—[ fhe Advance, Chicago. 
ait: | incomparable in the richness, variety, 
and sterling worth of its articles.’’—[The Stan- 
durd, Chisago. 
‘+ There is uo magazine published that gives so 
venerala knowledge ot what is going ou in the 
literary world.’’—[Presbyterian Weekly, Balti- | 
more. 
‘With it alone a reader may fairly keep up 
with all that is important in the literature, his- 
tory, eet and science of the day. _T'rhe 
Met hodist, 
‘The abtest ess: nys, the mest entertaining sto- 
ries, the linest poetry ot the English language 
are here gathered together. 
Journal. 
‘it kas no equal in any country ’’—[Philadel- 
hia Press. 
, ‘itis indispensable to every one who desires 
a thorough compendium of all thatis admiurable 

and noteworthy in the literary world ’?’—[bus- 
| ton Post. 

“Ought to find a placein every American 
Home.’’—N. Times 
Vublished WEEKLY al $3 a year, free of postage. 


7? — [Illinois State 








iirst instalments of a new serial, ‘*Erica,’’ 
translated from the German ot Frau von Ingers- 
lebeun—the best work of one of the best and 
| brightest authors of Germany A new story by 
the charming English authoress, Miss Thack- 
eray, also appears in the same numbers, from 
advance sheets, with other valuable matter. 








and Foreign Literature. 


| ‘*Possessed of Tusk LivinG AGE and one or 


Club Prices forthe bestHome 


other of our vivacious American monthlies, a | 


| subseriber will find himself in command of the | 
| whole situation. ??—Philaielphia Eve. Bulletin. 
For $10 50 THe Livine AGE and either one of | 

3| the American $4 monthlies (or Harpers’ Weekly 
| or Bazar) will be sent for ayear, both postpaid; 

or, for $9 50 The Living Age and the St. Nicho- 
len. or Appleton’s Journal. Send $9 to J. B. 


Merwin, 704Chesnut Street, St. Louis, and we 
will send the AMERICAN JOURNAL OF EpUca- 
ee and The Living Age one year, post-paid. 


Turguenicf, Auerbach, Ruskin, | 


considering its great amount of matter, with | 
freshness, owing to its weekly issue, and with a | 


fhe importance of THE LivINnG AGk to every | 
American reader, as the only satisfactorily fresh 


is sulliciently indicated by the following recent | 


( hureh Journal,  & 
| 


+ | trary ra 


bes EXTRA OFFER FOR 1878.°@35 | 


Toall new subscribers for 18738, will be sent 
gratis Lue six numbers of Is77, containing te | 





| SCHOOL DIRECTORS. 
| 


Committees who wish to employ a teacher per- 
manently, one who has had three years experi- 
ence, and perfectly competent in all English 
| branches, will find one by addressing with full 
| partic ulars, H. J. P IE RRE, Bristol, Conn. 


‘ST.LOUIS AND SOUTHEASTERN 


RAILWAY. 





| THE SHORT LINE 


| And positively the best route from 

St. liouis 

—TO~— 
‘Nashville, 'Tenn., 


Where it connects for all points 





| SOUTH AND SOUTHEAST, 


Including 
Chattanooga, Decatur, 
Atlanta, Huntsville, 
Augusta, Montgomery, 
Macon, Mobile, 


Brunswick, 
Savannah, 
Jacksonville, Fla, 
Charleston, 


New Orleans, 
Knoxville, 
sristol, 
Lynchburg, 
Petersburg, Norfolk and Richmond,thus form- 
ing the 





| GREAT TRUNK ROUTE 


Between these points and St. Louis. 





Travelers, remember this is the great Passen- 
ger and Mail Route. It affords you the advan- 
tage of Pullman Palace Sleeping Coaches through 
to Nashville without change. No other line can 
offer this accommodation. 


This is the best route for 


Belleville, Shawneetown, 


And all points in Southern Lilinois. 


It is the only line for 


EVANSVILLE 


And all points in Southern Indiana and North- 
} Western Kentucky. 


For threugh tickets and full information call 
at Ticket Office, Fourth and Pine Streets, un- 
der Planters’ House. JNO. W. MASS, 

J. WH. WILSON, Gen. Pass. & Tick. Agt. 

Gen. Manager. 10-2 12 





|Cheav Fares by the People’s Line 
The Ohio and Migesissippi Railway Co. will in- 
augurate a reduced local tariff from March Ist, 
Is76 which upon examination proves to be the 
| lowest rates for passenger traffic in existence in 
the west, and is in accordance with the liberal 
| ideas entertained and acted upon by its mana- 
gers sinee they came into possession of this great 
highway between the Westand the East. In 187] 
wer tariff was reduced from an arbi- 
te of five cents per mile to four (equiva- 
| lent to a reduction of 20 percent), and in addi- 
| tion, a system of round trip tickets between all 
| stations was introduced at three cents per mile 
| (equivalent toa reduction of 40 per cent). 
The results of this highly important and very 
liberal step ior the benefit of its patrons disagrees 
with the predictions of those unfriendly to the 
| move, as the steady increase in the number of 
passengers carried and earnings on the local bus- 
| iness since has been sufficient to encourage the 
company to thake the still further reduction re- 
| terred to above, believing they will be justified 


| 
| 


| in so doing by increased patronage and the hear- 
ty support of all who may have occasion to use 
| this deservedly popular line. 

| From above date the basis for single trip tick- 
ets will be three cents per mile, and for round 
| trip tickets two and three-qlarters cents per 
| mile—good until used. Freight train orders, 
| good for train and day only, will be sold at two 
and one-half cents per mile. 

| ‘This is the first instance where a western road 
| has had the courage to reduce to a figure which 
| heretofore has been considered low and below 

a paying basis for railroad managers. 

It 1s confidently expected that this reduction 
will help the freight business of the company by 
giving farmers and others inducements to travel, 
and dispose of their freight at the best market. 

10-2 12 





| the passen 


STRONG ENDORSEMENT. 


HE Desks and Seats used in the 

Model School House exhibited at 

the Centennial Exposition were the 

“New Patent Gothic” style, as shown 
in the following cut, 





and are used exclusively in the public 
schools of Philadelphia, and this city 
gave its unqualified endorsement of 
this “New Patent Gothic Desk” by a 
unanimous re-adoption of them after 
five years of trial, during 1871, 1872, 
73, °74, ’75, and 1876. 

The curved back and curved fold- 
ing seat conform exactly to the per- 
son of the occupant, so that in using 
this seat the pupil sits in an easy, up- 
right, and healthy position. 

The Philadelphia Board of Educa- 
tion. after thorougl.ly testing this 
desk for five years, avd re-adopting 
it for exclusive use during 1876, givea 
most emphatic testimony to the truth 
of the statement of Dr. Wm. T. Har- 
ris, Superintendeut of Fublic Schools 
of St. Louis. 

Dr. Harris says: ‘“‘These New Pat- 
ent Gothic Desks, used in the High 
School in this city, after a thorough 
trial, give entire satisfaction, are not 
only substantial and beautiful, but by 
their peculiar construction secure per- 
fect ease and comfort to the pupil, at 
the same time they encourage that 
upright position so necessary to the 
health and proper physical develop- 
ment of the young. ‘These consider- 
ations commend fhis style of desk to 
all who contemplate seating school 
houses.” 

Before purchasing school desks, in 
view of the price and the construc- 
tion of the “Patent Gothic Desk and 
Seat,” parties wishing to buy should 
call upon or address, with stamp fer 
reply, J. B. MERWIN, 

704 Chesnut Street, St. Louis, Mo. 


ANY AND 


E VERY THIN G 


Needed in Schools of all grades, can 
be had 


ae ee > Oe ee 
by calling upon or addressing, with 


stamp, 


J. B. MERWIN, 


704 CHESNUT STREET, ST. LOUIS, MO. 
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PA'TEHEN'T GOTHIC DESK. 


Five sizes of these Patent Gothic Curved Folding’Slat-seat Desk are made, to accommodate pu- 
pils of all ages. We give acut below of the numbers and sizes so that school officers may know 
how to order, and what sizes to order. 





Size 4. Size. 8 Back Seat, Size 1, 


to start the rows with 


Size 2. Desk, Size 1. ; 


Size 1, High School, for pupils from 15 to 20 years of age. 


Size 2, Grammar, 5 s¢ 612 t0 16 ac 
Size 3, First Intermediate, for pupils from 10 to13 years of age. 
Size4, Second 7 66 * Sstoll “ 


Size 5, Primary, for pupils from 5to 9 years. of age. 
We manufacture several kinds of lower priced desks. 


“The Combination Desk and Seat, ” | very good purpose. It is not as convenient nor 
as comtortable as the*‘curved folding-slat seat’’ 


but it is cheaper, and gives general satisfaction 


Five sizes of the ‘‘ Combination Desk an 
Seat’* are made, to suit pupils of all ages. 


Size 1, Double, High School, seating two pei 
sons from 15 to 20 years of age. 

Size 2. Double, Grammar School, seating two 
persons from 12 to 16 years of age. 

Size 3, Double, First Intermediate School, 
seating two persons from 10 to 12 years of age. 

Size 4, Double, Second Intermediate School, 
seating two persons from 8 to ll years of age. 
— Size5, Double, Primary School, seating two 
Back seat to start,the | persons from 5 to9 years of age. 

rows with. Back or starting seats to correspond with any 

This ‘‘Combination Desk’’ is used iu most of | size desk 
the schools in St. Louis, and seems to answera| ‘These desks are the “plainest and cheapest in 





Desk- 





price of any manufactured. They range in height from 11 to 16 inches. The stanchions or end 
pieces are iron, with wide continuous flanges. They are better proportioned and braced, neater, 
and more graceful in design than any other combination seat made. Teachers and school officers 
can easily calculate the sizes of desks needed by the average number of pupils between 5 and 20 
years of age. ‘ 


Is it Hconomical? 


This question is eminently proper. The ‘‘Home-made Desks’’ are clumsy and ill-shapen at best— 
they cost nearly as much as the improved school desks in the first place. They soon become loose 
and rickety, as all wood desks do—and then they must be replaced by others, and when this is done 
you have paid more for the two lots of poor desks than the improved desks would have cost, and 
still have a poor desk. So the question answers itself. Itis economy to buy good desks in the 
first place—for these will last as long as the school house stands. 


For further information, circulars of globes, outline maps, slat‘ng, and everything needed in 
Schools, call upon or address, with stamp for reply, 


.J. B. MERWIN, 704 Chesnut st., St. Louis, Mo. 


Tools to Work With! 


———— 











Please remember that the most eminent, experienced and practical edu- 
cators we have, say it is a fact that with a set of Outline Maps, Charts, a 
Globe and a Blackboard, a teacher can instruct aclass of twenty or thirty 
more effective'y and profitably, and do it in less time, than he would expend 
upon a single pupil without these aids. 

In other words, a teacher will do twenty or thirty times as much work 
in all branches of study with these helps as he can do without them—a fact 
which Schooi Boards should no longer overlook. 

Teachers owe it to their pupils, to their patrons, and to themselves, to 
secure every facility to accomplish the most work possible within a given 
time. These facts should be urged until every school is supplied with 

BLACKBOARDS ALL ROUND THE ROOM! 
A Set of Outline Maps! 
A Set of Reading Charts! 
A Set of Writing Charts! 
A set of Cutter’s Physiological Charts! 
A Globe, Crayons, Erasers, &c., &c. 


For circulars and other information, for EVERYTHING needed in schools, address with stamp 


‘for reply, 
J.B.MERWwiIIN, 
Dealer in School Supplies of all Kinds, 704 Chesnut Street, 8t, Louis, Mo. 





PATENT PORTABLE BLACKBOARDS, 


For Sunday Schocls—For Day Schools, 
- WITH A PERFECT BLACK SLATE SURFACE. 


aay | 














BLACK BOARDS 
OF SLATED PAPER% ROLLERS 
ALL SIZES 
HOLBROOKS LIQUID SLATING 


J.B.MerRwIN, 


704 CHESNUT ST. 


Sr.Louis Mo. 











STYLE A. STYLE B. 


MADE WITH HOLBROOK’S LIQUID SLATING. 


The Blackboard has now become an indispensable article, not only to School 
Teachers and Sabbath School superintendents, but also to all classes of instructors, 
including mothers at home, lecturers and professors, and it is admitted by all, that in 
no way can impressions upon the memory of the children be made so lasting. as b 
means of iliustration upon theblackboard. Superintendents of Sabbath Schools wi 
find the style ““A” blackboird peculiarly adapted to their wants, as the illustrations 
may be drawn at leisure during the week, and the board then rolled up and carried in 
the hand to the school. 


Styles, Sizes and Prices. Blackboards of Wood, Ashor Wal. fr. 


Style a, No. 1, 2x2 feet (see cut)............. 60 | Style B, Size No. I, 2x3 ft, (seecut)........ $3 50 
= Was dinisas'ctca weviccinnceass oe 1 35) 7 ms Fy BIG Nes eccsciccsaevdas 5 25 

bbs ME ENN i sie Uaeralincadccedeck Pee; *" a 198 ene 7 00 

io (3) 2 Aer eres 2 25 -" habe Ge Prk a ninisiacdin csaddian 9 50 

“ ie ata a cle ie 270| «* le RR eR es. 12 00 

is ME a asic diiee Cosi ca celcicdios 3 15| Same style as B, without fr.,7-8 Wood 

oe IRL CS caves Susan docaid ewes $3 00 | Style C, Size No. 1, 2x5 f...........ccce0ee. $3 00 

* Ck eee ee 3 #8 ae oS | eee 4 50 

big oe Rt Se ee 420; ‘ sg ee ea ee 6 00 
CO | eee sey 6“ oF Gf IGM Secs ceidscecnnige Oe 
The above are mounted on rollers, with hooks | “ ay NSPE» ee Pe ete 10 00 
and rings for hanging up. pg a 1 00 


Iship by express, and in ordering parties will please specify the style of board wanted, 
whether a, B, C, and number, whether No. 1, 2, 3, 4, &. 

I also supply Liquid Slating for Blackboards on the walls of school houses, which stands the 
test of use and time. See the following: Office C. B. Clark, Architect, St. Louis, Mo. 

J. B. Merwin—Dear Sir: The blackboards made ot Holbrook’s Liquid Slating, put on the 
school houses of St. Louis by you, give perfect satisfaction. They are both durable and economi- 
cal. I have tested this matter so thoroughly that I now make it a part of my regular contract in all 
school buildings, that the blackboards shall be put upon the walls, and shall be made of your 
Holbrook’s Liquid Slating. Respectfully, C. B. CLARK, Architect, 

For prices, address with stamp for reply, J. B. MERWIN, 

704 Chesnut Street, St. Louis, Mo. 


HOLBROOK’S 


IMPROVED LIQUID SLATING, 


FOR BLACH BOARDS. 


1a PRICES.—Pint, $1 25; Quart, $2 25; Half Gallon, $4 25; Gallon, $8 00. 
A Gallon will cover 200 Square Feet with Three Coats. 





Slated Paper 3 feet wide, $1 per yard, any length required. 
Directions for Use. 


First—Make the surface on which the Slating is to be applied as smooth as possible. Use sand 
or emory paper if neeessary. It can be made perfect by filling any indentures with plaster of 
Paris, taking pains not to let the plaster set before it is put in, as 1t will crumble. 

S£conp—For applying the Slating use a flat camel’s hair brush, from three to fifteen inches wide 
—the wider the better. Price, per inch, 50 cents. 

Turrp—Shake and stir the Slating till thoroughly mixed; and, that the surface may be even, in 
applying the Slating take as few strokes as possible, drawing the brush the entire width of the 
board, as it hardens quickly, and any lappings of the brush are visible after the sluting is dry. 


FourtH—After the first coat, rub the boards smooth with emery or sand-paper (rubbing the grit 
from off the paper first), and then apply the second coat same as first. For re-painting an old 
Blackboard two coats will be suflicient. If applied to the wall, three coats. 


——_ 0 ——_ 
Caution—No one has authority to advertise ‘‘Holbrook’s Liquid Slating,’’ as we have the 
exclusive manufacturing of it throughout the United States. Dwight Holbrook, the inventor, 


made the first liquid slating ever offered for sale, and though there are several imitations, none 
can produce the 


Smooth, Enduring, Dead-black Surface of the Holbrook. 
It isthe only surface that wili not giaze. 


N. B.—Thousands of testimonials like the following, received in proot of superiority of this 
article. James P. Slade, County Superintendent of St. Clair eounty, Ills., says: ‘‘Nearly two 
yas since, for the purpose of testing several of the various a:ticles used in the making of Black 

oard surface, five bP different preparations were used in repairing our boards and making 
new Blackboard surface; and, now that sufficient time has elapsed to enable me to judge of their 
merits, I have no hesitation in saying that Holbrook’s Slating is by far the best. It does not be- 
come glossy, crack orscale off. I ean further affirm that it does improve, as you claim it will, by 
use. Of all the preparations thus tested, yours has given, and continues to give, entire satisfac- 
tion. For this reason I shall take pleasure in recommending it as I may have fig OT a 
. P. SLADE.’’ 


It will last Ten Years. 


xoKeep the can well corked. Brushes furnished if desired. Sample as applied to papersent 
by mail on application. Send for circular of Blackboard Erasers, and everything else needed in 
your school. Address, with stamp for reply, 
J. B. MERWIN, 


704 Chesnut street. St. Louis, Mo, 
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THE INDEPENDENT FOR 1878. 


AN ASTONISHING OFFER. 
WORCESTER'S Unabridged Pictorial Quarto DICTIONARY, 


Specimen Copies at our Office and at all the Leading Book Stores in thé United States. 


We have made a special contract with the great publishing house of Messrs. J. B. Lippincott & Co. of Philadelphia, by which we are enabled to 
offer the most desirable Premium ever given by us or any other newspaper in the country. 


E'or Three Subscribers and only Nine Dollars 


We will furnish, as a Premium, a copy of Worcester’s Unabridged Pictorial Quarto Dictionary, a magnificent volume of 1,854 pages. containing consid- 
erably more than 100,000 words i in its vocabulary, with the correct pronunciation, definition and etymology, fully illustrated, last edition, and bound in 
library sheep, the price of which at all bookstores i is TEN DOLLARS. No such opportunity has ever before been offered to obtain this splendid house- 
hold necessity as a gift. 

te WORCESTER is now regarded as the STANDARD AUTHORITY, and is so recommended by Bryant, Longfellow, Whittier, Sumner, Holmes, 
Irving, Winthrop, Agassiz, Marsh, Henry, Everett, Mann, Quincy, Felton, Hilliard,and the majority of our most distinguished scholars ; and is, beside, 
recognized as authority by the Departments of our National Government. ‘The best English writers and the most particular American writers use 
Worcester as their authority,” says the New York Herald; and this opinion has never been satisfactorily disputed. 


Premium to Old or New Subscribers. 


We send this Dictionary to any person who will send us the names of three new subscribers and $9, or who will, on renewing his own subscription 
in advance, send us two new names additional and $9, or who will renew his own subscription for three years in advance and send us $9, or, for one 
new subscriber for three years and $9. The regular price of the Dictionary alone at all the bookstores is $10, while the lowest price of three subserip 
tions is $9. Both the Dictionary and the three subscriptions, under this extraordinary offer, can therefore be had together for only $9. The Dictionary 
will be delivered at our office or in Philadelphia free, or be sent by express or otherwise, as may be ordered, at the expense of the subscriber. 


EF'or Nine Dollars and the Names of Three New Subscribers 


We will deliver one copy of this standard work, strongly and handsomely bound in sheep, at the office ef Tae INDEPENDENT, 251 Broadway, N. Y., or 


send it by express or otherwise from Philadelphia, as may be ordered, at the expense of the subscriber. [The Dictionaries will be forwarded promptly 
in order of the receipt of subscriptions ; therefore SEND EARLY. 


REV. JOSEPH CoOokk’s LECTURES 


In Tremont Temple, Boston, attracted great attention as printed in Tue INDEPENDENT last winter, and their publication will be continued. They will 
be faithfully reported in full with the prelude to each lecture, after a careful revision by the author. Mr. Cook has proved to be a foeman worthy of the 
steel of the scientists, whom he has met and defeated on their own ground. The earnest defender of the good old Evangelical doctrines, he is entirely 
familiar with the very latest forms and phases of modern unbelief, which he attacks with a keen blade. His lectures are an armory of Christian defence 
and attack, and will attract even wider attention this year than last. Back numbers from the commencement of the course, Oct. 11, furnished free. 
SERMONS by eminent divines of all denominations will continue to be printed regularly through the year.. They have been very popular during 
the past twelve months, and the American pulpit is now adequately represented only in Tue INDEPENDENT. 


“Biclogy and Transcendentalism.”’ 


We offer Rev. Joseph Cook’s valuable new volumes, entitled ‘“‘Biology,” and ‘“‘Traascendentalism,” as a premium, embodying, in a revised and cor- 
rected form, the author’s last winter’s remarkable Monday Lectures. They are published in handsome book form, with colored illustrations, by James 
R. Osgood & Co. of Boston. We will mail a copy of either volume, post-paid, to every subscriber of Tae INDEPENDENT who remits us $3 for a year in 
advance ; or any subscriber may remit $5 50, and we will send him Tue INDEPENDENT for two years in advance, and both volumes, post-paid. 


Subscription Price of the INDEPENDENT, $3 Per Annum, in Advance, 


Including any one of. the following Premiums: Any one volume of the household edition of Charles Dickens’ works, bound in cloth, with 16 illustra- 
tions each, by Sol. Eytinge, as follows: 1. The Pickwick Papers, 500 pages. 2. Our Mutual Friend, 516 pages. 3. David Copperfield,520 pages. 4. 
Nicholas Nickleby. 516 pages. 5. Martin Chuzzlewit, 530 pages. 6. Dombey & Son, 534 pages. 7. Old Curiosity Shop, and Reprinted Pieces, 530 
pages. 8. Little Dorrit, 504 pages. 9. Bleak House, 532 pages. 10. Barnaby Rudge, and Hard Times, 570 pages. 11. Oliver Twist, Pictures from 
Italy, and American Notes, 506 pages. 12. A Tale of Two Cities, and Great a 514 pages. 13. Christmas Stories, and Sketches by Boz. 
576 pages. 14. Uncommercial Traveler, and additional Christmas Stories, 356 pages. 15. The Mystery of Edwin Drood, A Child’s History of Eng- 
land, Master Humphrey’s s Clock, &c, 560 pages. FOR 15 SUBSCRIBERS WE WILL SEND DICKENS COMPLETE. 

Moody & Sankey’s “Gospel Hymns and Sacred Songs No. 2.” “Lincoln and his Cabinet; or, First Reading of the Emancipation Proclamation.” 
Fine large steel engraving, by Ritchie, size 26x36. ‘‘Authors of the United States.” Fine large steel engraying, 44 portraits, size 24x38 1-2, Ritchie. 
“Charles Sumner,” fine steel engraving, by Ritchie. ‘Grant or Wilson,” fine steel engravings, by Ritchie. ‘Edwin M. Stanton,” fine steel engraving, 
by Ritchie. The “Inner Life of Abraham Lincoln,” by Frank B. Carpenter. Bound in cloth. 360 pp. This volume gives a better insight into his 
“inner life” than can be found elsewhere, and is altogether one of the most fascinating, instructive and useful books of the kind ever published. 


Among the Contributors to the INDEPENDENT may be mentioned: 
Pres. T. D. Woolsey, D.D., LL.D., Philip Schaff, D.D., 











Rebecca Harding Davis, \ Henry James, Jr, 

Pres. Noah Porter, D.D., LL.D., C. 8. Robinson, D.D., J.T. Trewbridge, Rev. S. C. Duffield, 
Leonard Bacon, D.D., LL.D., T. W. Higginson, Celia Thaxter, Sarah O. Jewett, 
Jos. P. Thompson, D.D., LL.D., RE," Rev. Henry C. Trumbull, Mrs. Laura Sanford, 
R. 8. Storrs, D.D,, LL.D., Pres. W. W. Patton, Jane G, Swisshelm, Mrs. C. H. Dall, 
Theodore L. Cuyler, D.D., Rev. George H. Hepworth, | Mary Clemmer, Horace E. Scudder, 
Rev. Joseph Cook, Rev. Thomas K. Beecher, Edward Abbott, Joaquin Miller, 
Louise M. Alcott, Edward Everett Hale, A. Bronson Alcott, Prof. C. M. Mead, 
Pres. 8. C. Bartlett, D.D., LL.D., Rev. George F. Pentecost, Hon. J. L. M. Curry, D.D., J. Boyle 0’ Reilly, 
Prof. George P. Fisher, D.D., Pres. J. F. Hurst, D.D., Pres. John Bascom, D. R. Locke, 
Wm. Lioyd Garrison, James J. Jarvis, } Elisha Mulford, Margaret J. Preston, 
Bishop Gilbert Haven, **Susan Coolidge,’’ Louisa Bushnell, George C. Lorrimer, D.D., 
Elizabeth Stuart Phelps, James Freeman Clarke, D.D., Wm. M. F. Round, Mrs. S. M. B. Piatt, 
Bishop A..C. Coxe, D.D., LL.D., B. P. Shillaber, : Pres. James F. Tuttle, Rachel Pomeroy, 
Prof. A. P. Peabody, D.D , LL.D., Rose Terry Cooke, Elihu Burritt, Hiram Rich, 
Wm. M. Taylor, D.D., Prof. Timothy Dwight, D.D., Paul H. Hayne, Ella Farnam, 
Louise Chandler Moulton, Prof. John Trowbridge, Geo. B. Cheever, D.D Prof. W.G. Sumner, 
Prof. Moses Coit Tyler, **Grace Greenwood,’’ | C. P. Cranch, Alfred B. Street, 
Rev. Washington Gladden, Ray Palmer, D.D., Epes Sargent, Thomas Dunn English, 
**Gail Hamilton,’’ J. Hammond Trumbull, LL.D., Chan. Howard Crosby, D.D., James Grant Wilson, 
a oo lg DD., nee og te & ee Mary N. Prescot,” bd Prof. Pd C. Wilkinson, 
Rev. Wm. M: Baker,’ J. 5: Piatt, wi “3. Siakern” . Sab PU, DM. 

Subscription Paice of ‘‘The Independent” $3 per Annum, im Advance. Specimen Copies Sent Free. Address 

Postoffice Box 2787. 


THE INDEPENDENT, 2651 Broadway, New York City. 
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